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GEORGE MAITLAND: 

OR, THE FOOTMARK IN THE SNOW 



The first scene is in the playground near a village 
school Two lads are consigning their bonnets and 
jackets to the keeping of important-looking mates, 
and preparing for a regular boxing-match. A sort 
of ring has been formed by the crowd of newly- 
emancipated urchins, whose dinners may cool if they 
choose; a feast of another sort is being set out for 
them, whose more tempting attractions they cannot 
resist. The older boys look cool and business-like, 
the younger ones, timid and flustered, but keeping 
their eyes (and, in some cases, mouths too) wide 
open nevertheless, so as to lose none of the antici- 
pated " fearful joy." Some of these little ones turn 
a hasty and anxious glance now and again towards 
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the school -house door, as dreading some awful 
apparition thence; but the bigger boys know quite 
well that "Old Tawse" has already adjourned to 
the cottage where he sleeps and has his meals. 
The two combatants seem not well matched. They 
may be about the same age — thirteen or fourteen — 
but one is half a head the taller, and more heavily 
made. The slimmer lad, however, though softish 
featured, had a set frown on his little brow, and 
there was a determination in the step with which 
he advanced, " guards up," that hinted he might be 
a difficult customer to settle. 

The present encounter was the climax of a long 
series of little differences, or rather of aggressions 
on the one side and submissions on the other. Con 
(short for Conway) Brown had for two years been 
the " bully of the school," and for the most of that 
time had specially bullied Geordie Maitland. The 
mother of the latter was only a tenant of Brown's 
father, a small landed proprietor, so that out of 
school the status of the two boys was not the same. 
But in a Scottish parish school, where a moderately 
good education was generally to be had, the sons 
of the laird and the cottar often met on common 
ground. It was so in the present case; Laird 
Brown's boy and the widow Maitlands lad had 
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both been sent to be prepared for higher studies by 
the respectable and learned Mr. Tawse. George 
was his mothers only son, and the scrapings to- 
gether of many years were to be devoted to the 
pet project of so many Scottish parents — " making 
something of him." George had, of course, often 
come into contact with Con during boyhood, but 
had always been treated as a manifest inferior, and 
had acquiesced as in one of the inevitable arrange- 
ments of nature. When, therefore, George took his 
place at school in the same class with Con, and had 
the audacity to be more clever, to "trap" 1 him, to 
get to the head of the class and keep it, the heart 
of the laird's son grew bitter within him. On every 
possible occasion out of school, and in it, too, when 
the dominie's back was turned, he had resorted to 
the little expedients for humbling and tormenting 
in which boys are generally so rich. George had 
borne patiently for some time, but one day, when 
his own better scholarship had been brilliantly mani- 
fested, it flashed on him like a revelation that he 
should be able to fight with his fists a fellow he 
could so easily beat with his brains, and that for 
"dux" to be bullied by "dolt" 2 was really too 

1 Trap — get above him in class by answering questions, or detecting 
and correcting errors in lesson. a Dolt — local for " booby." 
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absurd. Whether the revelation was from above 
or below, a light to guide or a delusion and a snare, 
he did not think of considering, but on the next 
opportunity gave Con gibe for jeer and slap for tap. 

" 1*11 screw your head about, you little beggar," 
shrieks Con. 

" Tryt," says George. 

" Will you fight ?" asks Con. 

" I'll fecht you when you like," says George , v and 
the fight was now coming off. 

In the first round, as it might be called, Con's 
weight told, and George was knocked on his back. 
He had for seconder — for the little monkeys were 
doing the thing en rkgle — wee Davie Herd, an ac- 
tive little urchin in corduroys, and a sort of cousin 
of his own. 

"Hit him wi' your left, Geordie; he's no up tae 
the trick," whispered Davie, as he was officiously 
helping his principal up. George did hit him with 
his "left," thereby closing up one of Con's eyes; and 
without allowing time for recovery from the be- 
wildering effect of the rap, he " hit him " with his 
right and severely damaged the other. And now 
there ensued a good deal of "hitting" with both 
left and right, which fully to describe would require 
Homeric, or at least Knickerbockeran, powers, till 
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Con, getting exasperated, rushed at George, "hugged" 
him, and threw him down, falling along with him. 
"Haud oot o* grips! haud oot o' grips!" was the 
cry; and several lovers of fair play dragged up Con 
as he was proceeding to pummel his prostrate foe. 

"Are ye hurt, Geordie?" asked Davie, as he was 
pretending to hoist George to his feet. 

" No the least," was the reply. 

" Then gie him't on the nose and ye'U finish him." 

George did "gie him't on the nose," and at the 
same time cleverly knocked his legs from under him, 
and in falling Con's head chose a pretty hard piece 
of ground for a pillow. The concussion half -stupe- 
fied him, the blood pouring from his nose terrified 
him, and he refused to rise. 

" Has he got aneuch?" queries George; and after a 
pause the reply is that he has. George resumes his 
jacket, and Con picks himself up and retires igno- 
miniously from the field. 

" Come in tae my faither's and wash your face, 
Geordie," advises Davie. 

Old David Herd was the village shoemaker, and 
the two boys found him hammering tackets into a 
shoe-sole. 

" The gude preserve us!" ejaculated David, " what 
hae ye been aboot?" as George's swollen nose, black- 
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ened cheek-bone, and generally bloody and dishev- 
elled condition met his view. 

"Never heed, faither; Geordie wants some water." 

"I think he'll be the better o't. YeVe been 
fechtin', ye birkie." 

George could not deny the imputation, and during 
the process of purification had to listen to a lecture 
from " Auld Davie," which ended with — 

" What will your mither say?" 

This same query troubled George as he wended 
his way home through the dusty lane, on which the 
afternoon summer sun was weaving fantastic pat- 
terns with the bough-shadows of the bordering 
trees. He had been victorious, and larks were 
singing paeans above his head, yet his heart was sad. 

" What will my mither say?" 

George hardly remembered his father. He had 
lost that parent many years ago under circumstances 
similar to those which attended the death of Adam 
Bede's father. He had been a man of "ae faut," 
kind, good-humoured, easy-going, industrious, but 
"gi'en tae a dram." Returning home one night, 
"the waur o' drink," he had been drowned in the 
Moss, a stream that rounded the north side of 
Rubbleton, and passed between that village and the 
home where the Maitlands then and still dwelt. 
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The widow every time she crossed the little one- 
arched bridge on her way to the " toon," could see 
the hole into which her husband had stumbled, and 
where he was found by an accidental passer in the 
gray of the morning. She had been left "bein," 1 
but so that it had taken hard work and constant 
care to bring up George decently, and lay past the 
" bawbees " for his education. So for long George 
had been all the world to the widow, and his 
mother had been all the world to him. His 
bringing-up had been what is called "strict," but 
kindly, so George both loved his mother and feared 

her. 

« 

. "What way are ye sae lang, Geordie? Schule's 
oot lang syne, I'm sure," was the first salutation; 
and then when his disfigured face came better into 
view — "Guide us, laddie! what's wrang wi' ye? 
Wha's been meddlin' ye?" 

" Naebody." 

"Naebody! Then hoo cam' ye by that nose and 
that e'e?" 

George hung his head, and Peggy, the widow's 
" help " in her small farming operations, chancing to 
pass through, suggested — 

" The laddie's been f echtin' ." 

1 Bein — well off. 
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George being put to the question at once pleaded 
guilty. 

"An* wha was ye fechtin' wi'?° 

" Con Brown." 

"Preserve us, the laird's son!" 

" I could na help it, mither, he provoked me sae. 
He cuist up 1 my faither." This was sly of George; 
the widow's wrath was immediately turned aside. 

"Your faither, the ill-tongued loon! Let him 
look at hame. Your faither, wi' a' his fauts, an' he 
had but ane — a big ane, nae doot, an* ane I trust 
his son 'ill ne'er hae — never ill-used onybody that 
belanged to him, nor killed his wife wi' evendoon 
cruelty, as micht be laid to the door o' some no far 
awa'. But gae ben an' get your dinner, an' never 
let me hear o' ye f echtin again." 

" Come awa," said Peggy, who had been regard- 
ing George with unusual blandness and pride; 
:; an* did ye beat him?" she whispered as they got 
beyond earshot of the widow. Geordie's reply 
seemed satisfactory, for she clapped him on the 
shoulder, and promised him a slice off the best new 
cheese, though that was against all law, so far as 
the house inmates were concerned, till the old, hard 
"heel" had been quite used up. 

1 Cuist up — spoke disparagingly of. 

(160) 
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When we take our next view of George Mait- 
land he is a student at the Glasgow University. 
He is coming out as a "doctor/' Glasgow had 
been fixed on chiefly because he there found a 
cheap lodging and almost a home with old David 
Herd and his wife, who, as has been mentioned, 
were related to the Maitlands. The Herds some- 
time previously had shifted to that city for the 
sake of young Davie, who was anxious to push 
himself forward. He had learned the shoemaking, 
worked at it for some years in Rubbleton, and was 
still at the same trade, but educating himself as- 
siduously by reading and attending classes in the 
Mechanics' Institution. George and he had renewed 
their early friendship, which kindred tastes and 
pursuits cemented. George had the advantage of a 
regular training, but David excelled him in acute- 
ness and application. With better opportunities 
and a longer life young David Herd might have 
"come to something," but he never rose above the 
position of a detective in the Glasgow police. In 
this sphere he gained some celebrity for ingenious 
unravelling of difficult cases, and would certainly 
have risen to a higher rung of the social ladder; 
but he died before middle life, and sleeps along 
with many another potentially great man in the 

(150) B 
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"Hie Kirkyard." Before this, however, he was 
destined to play an important part at a critical 
juncture of George's life. 

One evening in George's third winter the two 
were sitting at the kitchen fire, each pursuing 
silently his separate occupation, while old David 
was stitching away in his own corner. David had 
a piece of coarse white paper before him on which 
he was tracing and studying geometrical diagrams, 
while George was scribbling something of which 
every line seemed to commence with a capital. 
They had sat thus for an hour or so, when George 
suddenly laid past his materials and rose as if to 
go out. 

"Oot again, George?" said young David. 

"I think so — for a short time," was the reply. 

There was a moment's pause before David said: 

"Do you ken, George, what I'm gaun to do?" 

"No; what is it, old grave-ears?" 

"I'm gaun to join the temperance men." 

"What! the teetotalers?" 

"So some ca' them." 

• 

"You are quite an anchorite already, David; I 
thought it was only for drunkards — " 

"It's for anybody," interrupted David, who now 
dropped his Scotch when speaking on important 
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topics — George had dropped his long ago — "who 
wishes to preserve himself against the possibility of 
ever becoming such, or to help on a grand cause. 
Will ye no join?" 

"I would as soon think of joining the Quakers." 

"I would join them tae if it would do me ony 
guid. I don't like to speak about it, George; but 
I'm gettin' uneasy aboot ye. You're oot owre 
often, an' ye come hame owre often wi' the smell 
o' drink. You're owre much wi' Con Brown." 

"David, you cannot say I'm intemperate." 

"Weel, I don't know what you ca' intemperate 
— opinions may differ on that. But you're bein' 
led awa' by Con Brown, an' gettin' bad habits. He 
has owre much siller 1 for a companion to you, and 
he owes you a grudge." 

"Not he." 

"I have reasons for belie vin' that he does. He 
has ne'er forgi'en ye for the licken ye gied him 
some years since, and the consequent humiliations 
he had to endure." 

"Pshaw! that is all forgot. We are the best of 
friends." 

"Weel, weel, he's no actin' the part of a frien' 
to you; an' besides, you're no his equal in means.' 

1 Siller — money. 
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"Never keep company, or at least try to spen' 
wi' folk that are a great deal richer than yersel' ," 
said old David from his corner; "if you spen' wi' 
them it ruins ye, an* if you tak' treats frae them it 
degrades you in your ain an' ither folk's esteem." 

"Let me alone for that," said George; "but as 
for being a teetotaler — pah! the idea is repugnant 
to every feeling of my soul. I would feel as if I 
were cutting myself off from communion with the 
great and glorious past, from fellowship with the 
heroes of my imagination — the names I have wor- 
shipped since I was a boy. Think of Shakspere, 
of glorious John, and not less glorious Sir Walter 
— of Burns and Byron as teetotalers!" 

"There's anither side to a' that, George — * 

But George did not wait to hear the other side. 

There was some ground for David's uneasiness. 
George acquired in Glasgow tastes and habits he 
would have been better without. He acquitted 
himself, however, in his classes with some distinc- 
tion, and when he finally left college and returned 
to Rubbleton he was pronounced a young man of 
parts and much promise. Dr. Somers, the medical 
practitioner of the village, who had befriended him 
from his boyhood, engaged him as assistant and 
probable successor, to widow Maitland's great joy, 
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for it seemed to fix him beneath the old roof within 
reach of her maternal care. 

For about a year all went well with George 
Maitland, but unfortunately for him young Brown 
then came home for good. Con in the meantime 
had nothing to do, and was continually waylaying 
George and enticing him to renew the rather free 
mode of life that had been indulged in at Glasgow. 
Eventually he succeeded. George suspected nothing 
sinister, and when it was whispered to him that 
Con had been heard to say he "would ruin that 
upstart beggar Maitland yet," he repelled the in- 
sinuation with scorn. Hereditary tendency aided 
the seducer, and George's downward course was 
swift. 

Sore was his mother's heart the first time she 
saw him touched with drink. 

"Remember your faither, George," she said to 
him one day after she had seen him so repeatedly. 

"All right, mother," he said, "I am going to give 
it up." 

"Keep back from Con Brown.* 

"I mean to — I begin to see through him; I have 
heard something — " 

He put on his hat and went out. It was a 
Winter afternoon and the Moss was gliding darkly 
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between its bare banks as he crossed it and made 
for a little detached cottage on the hither side of 
the village. A young sweetly-featured girl was 
sewing at the window as he stepped in, using up 
what light remained of the closing day. 

"Teaching past, Lucy?" 

"I came home half an hour ago." 

"I am sure you are tired." 

"Not very; I take kindly to the work." 

"It will not be long, Lucy, till that is all past;" 
and he tried to take her hand; but she withdrew it 
and shook her head sadly. 

"What's wrong, Lucy? You seem dull and cold 
to-night." 

He again tried to draw her towards him, but she 
would not be drawn. 

"What's wrong?" he again asked. 

"All that's wrong with me, George, is — sorrow." 

"And I am the cause of it — I know — I know 
you have been hearing more about me. But, Lucy, 
I am going to steady up. Let us be married at 
once, and you will see what a good husband I will 
make. I am sure I have courted you long enough 
— ever since I was your monitor with old Tawse. 
I did not think at that time, Lucy, that you would 
ever be a dreadful 'old Tawse' yourself:" and he 
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tried to put his arm round her, but she drew back 
and said: 

"George, I have been thinking seriously, and 
there must be no more between us in the mean- 
time. I have not only heard but seen what makes me 
shrink from trusting my happiness to you. I must 
see a change in you before I can become your wife." 

"Once let us be married, Lucy, and new duties 
will beget new habits." 

" You must change first, George. Listen. I went 
over on Saturday afternoon to see Emy Witton. 
You must remember her — little, laughing Emy. 
She lived with aunt and me for some years. I had 
not seen her for a long time. She married a trades- 
man at Midweir when quite young. He was un- 
steady as a young man, and Emy knew it, but she 
trusted to his promises of reform. Things went 
well enough at first, but he soon returned to his 
old courses. I found her on Saturday sitting a pale, 
heart-broken creature, in a bare room, with hardly 
enough clothes to cover her. She burst into tears 
when I went in, and told me he was getting worse 
and worse. 'And he does not love me now, Lucy, 
or he could not be so cruel, and that is the worst of 
all.' He sometimes strikes her, George " 

"Lucy! You know I would never " 
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"On coming home I made a mental vow never 
to become the wife of one who loved drink. So — I 
must say it, George, while I have strength — all 
must be over between you and me." 

George's heart sickened within him. He saw that 
she suffered, but was in dead earnest. Good God! 
had he lost her for ever? 

" Lucy, I will promise anything." 

"Promises are nothing." 

"Then what must I do?" 

"I can prescribe nothing; but till I am certain 
you have thoroughly changed your habits, and that 
may never be " 

" You do not love me now, Lucy," broke in George, 
" that is the secret." 

"That," she replied sadly, "I am afraid I shall 
always do." 

" You do not! you do not!" he cried, " and I know 
why. I have heard of Con Brown's visits. My 
pretended friend is my rival, and you forsake me 
for one with more money; but let him beware " 

" You wrong me, George." 

At this moment the door opened and Con Brown 
came in with the freedom of a familiar acquaintance. 
He seemed a little discomposed on seeing George, 
but recovered himself instantly. 
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"Ha! George, I thought you had a distant job to 
do to-night. Governor relieved you, I suppose. 
This is the book, Lucy, I promised to bring to assist 
you in the new lessons. I just looked in with it 
when passing, and must be off. Will you not step 
along, George? I am sure Lucy is tired of your 
lugubrious physiog. Come along, old boy, come 
along." 

George sullenly acquiesced and they departed to- 
gether. 

Con chatted away as they walked down the vil- 
lage, and George answered shortly and dryly. In 
a few minutes they came opposite a small inn, which 
was the scene of much of their conjoint tippling. 

" We must have a glass," said Brown ; and George, 
after a feeble resistance, yielded and went in. 

They both drank greedily, and the storm soon 
broke out. The sounds of a violent quarrel issued 
from the small room in which they sat; and Mrs. 
Mathieson, the landlady, when carrying in the 
supplies of drink frequently called for, heard Con 
sneering at George, and George uttering threats of 
vengeance. They went out at a late hour, and 
their voices were still heard in altercation as they 
passed up the street. Mrs. Mathieson, who saw 
them to the door, remarked when she turned in that 
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a shower of snow had just fallen, and whitened the 
road and the house-tops. 

That night George Maitland fell against the cot- 
tage door while his mother was on her knees praying 
heaven to guard and amend her darling boy. 

He was slowly dressing himself the next morning 
amid all the horrible sensations which succeed an 
evening of excess, when two men unceremoniously 
entered the house. A glance showed George that 
they belonged to the county police. One of them 
approached him, and holding out a paper said: 
" I have here a warrant to apprehend George Mait- 
land for the murder of young Brown of Mosshill, 
who was found dead this morning at the edge of 
Hawksfoot Common." 

George staggered as if struck by a blow. He had 
been trying to recollect all morning how and where 
he had parted from his quondam friend, but had 
been unable to call to mind a single incident later 
than their exit from the public-house. 

"I may tell you," said the officer, "that a knife 
was got sticking in the murdered man's side, which 
has your initials on the haft That, and your hav- 
ing been seen last together, and not on good terms 
either, determined the authorities to arrest you, and 
I have a warrant to search the house for further 
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evidence. But the less you say about it in the 
meantime the better." 

George, on the mention of the knife, had thrust 
his hands in his pockets and was about to say some- 
thing, but checked himself. 

The widow, who had stood looking from one to 
another in a sort of maze, now sprang forward, 
grasped her son's arm, and gasped, in a sort of hoarse 
whisper: 

'George! what is this?" 

" I know nothing — I — I am bewildered." 

"Youdidnadoit?" 

" As far as I am conscious, before God, I did not!" 

One of the men here came in with the clothes 
George had worn the previous day. 

" Torn coat, shirt with blood on the breast," said 
the one who had presented the warrant. " We must 
take these with us; and we want you too, Mr. Mait- 
land, as soon as you are ready." 

" You was with Con Brown last night, George," 
said his mother. 

" I was." 

"When did you part?" 

" That is the misery. I remember coming down 
the street with him, and think I left him at the 
usual turn. I have a hazy recollection of sitting 
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for some time on the bridge alone, but I can recall 
nothing clearly/' 

"But the knife, George?" 

" Aye, that's a mystery I cannot yet pierce." 

"Andthebluid?" 

George's face grew crimson. 

"I may have fallen, and got entangled in the 
rough hedge." 

"Oh George!" 

We shall not attempt to describe the feelings of 
the poor widow as her son was led off like a felon 
from the door. 

At the preliminary examinations the events which 
had led to George's apprehension came clearly out. 
From the village to Fernshaw, the widow's farm- 
cottage, might be about a mile, and about a mile 
apart from each stood the more pretentious mansion 
of Mosshill, the three forming, as it were, the corners 
of an equilateral triangle. The road which connected 
the three was, for a short distance from the village, 
common, and then it divided into two, the main 
road leading past Fernshaw, and a lane called the 
Hawk's Road branching off to Mosshill. At the 
spot where the road forked George and Con usually 
met and parted. A little way up the Hawk's Road, 
and on the left of it, lay an open space of ground 
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called Hawk's-foot Common, a cut across which led 
more directly to Mosshill Avenue, the lane taking 
rather a detour round the common. In this com- 
mon, only a few steps from the lane, had the body 
of Con Brown been found — cold and stiff — with a 
knife actually sticking in the wound from which 
his life-blood had flowed and frozen on the ground. 
The alarm was given, and the village was soon in 
an uproar. Mrs. Mathieson had her tale to tell about 
the quarrel, and others had afterwards seen them 
passing along, still unreconciled, George being re- 
presented as far the most intoxicated and violent of 
the two. The knife, too, on being examined, exhib- 
ited the initials G. M., and was identified by the inn- 
keeper as one she had not only often seen in George's 
possession, but had seen used by him to cut tobacco 
on the previous evening. Then the pockets of the 
murdered man were quite undisturbed — nothing 
seemed missing — robbery had not been the object 
of his assailant. All this put together produced a 
thorough conviction that George and George alone 
was the murderer. The examinations brought out 
no circumstance in the slightest degree exculpatory. 
George, when shown the knife incrusted with blood, 
at once acknowledged it to be his, but could throw 
no further light on the matter. He could not satis- 
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factorily account for the hour which elapsed between 
his leaving the public-house and his arrival at home. 
His plea of utter unconsciousness during most of the 
time was generally disbelieved, and though true, it 
was argued, it made nothing in his favour. . If able 
to gain home in a state of insensibility he might 
have been able in a fit of drunken fury and momen- 
tary energy to do the fatal deed. He was regularly 
committed for trial at the forthcoming circuit court. 

It so happened that the criminal court held its 
periodical sitting at the county town in about 
three weeks thereafter, and as the case was simple 
it was decided to bring it on for trial without further 
delay. 

The widow, Dr. Somers, and other of George's 
friends, exerted themselves to obtain for him all the 
advantages which legal assistance could afford, but 
with little effect. No clue could be found to the 
mystery, if mystery there were. There seemed no 
ground to work on; no point from which to start. 
The day of trial arrived and found matters much as 
they had been at the beginning, and all that could 
be done was to leave the case entirely in the 
hands of the able advocate whose services had been 
secured. 

When we next see George Maitland he is stand- 
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ing at the bar of his country arraigned on a charge 
of murder; hundreds of eyes fixed upon hhn, in 
doubt, curiosity, or condemnation, many of which 
had looked upon him from his childhood; for the 
county town was not many miles from Eubbleton, 
and a considerable number of the villagers had been 
attracted to the trial. He did not carry himself 
boldly, or even firmly, as the consciously innocent 
are expected to do. He was bowed down by the 
conviction that, guilty or innocent as respected the 
deed for which he was on trial, he was not inno- 
cent as respected his present position of degradation 
and peril. 

Among the crowd were two on whom his eyes 
rested for a moment, but on whom he could not look 
again. One was his mother, who, after the first 
shock had passed, strong in the belief of her boy's 
innocence, had nerved herself to every necessary 
exertion in his behalf, and now had come, her fea- 
tures rigid as iron, to see all and hear all. The other, 
who stood close by her side, was young David Herd, 
who, shocked on hearing of George's arrest, had 
journeyed from Glasgow to visit him, and had only 
arrived on the previous day. 

The case for the prosecution consisted purely in 
placing by means of witnesses the circumstances 
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already related before the jury. The most painful 
examination was that of the young lady to whom 
it was known George had been engaged. Her 
name being mentioned repeatedly in the public- 
house on the night of the quarrel, had led to her 
being sifted and subpoenaed as a witness. Her agi- 
tation was extreme, and it was with much difficulty 
the few necessary statements were dragged out of 
her. Her evidence was, however, of the first conse- 
quence to the prosecution, as it pointed out jealousy, 
the most murderous of the passions, as the founda- 
tion of the quarrel between the two young men. 
Mrs. Mathieson and one or two others proved the 
fact of the quarrel, George's threatening expressions, 
and the hour at which the two were last seen to- 
gether; medical testimony indicated the probable 
time at which death took place; the knife was 
identified as George's property, and was indeed 
acknowledged as such in the prisoners declaration; 
and Peggy had to identify the stained shirt as 
having been worn by her master on the fatal even- 
ing. The declaration further showed that the pri- 
soner could give no account of how, when, or where 
he parted from the deceased, or how he spent the 
time which elapsed between his passing through the 
village and his arrival at home. 
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The case for the defence rested chiefly on two 
points, or rather on three. 

First. Previous peacef ulness of conduct and gen- 
eral amiability of disposition. This point was sup- 
ported by a considerable number of respectable 
witnesses. 

Second. Unconsciousness from intoxication at the 
time the murder was committed. 

The third point was a circumstance which, for 
obvious reasons, had not yet been made public. 
The defending advocate brought it forward in the 
following words: "I will prove to you," he said, 
" that the slight shower of snow which still incrusts 
the ground fell immediately previous to the depar- 
ture of the young men from the inn where they had 
been drinking, so that any footmarks in it must 
have been imprinted at a period subsequent to five 
minutes before eleven on the night of the murder. 
You will also be made aware that when the spot on 
which the body was found was examined for marks 
a considerable number of persons had trampled 
over the ground, rendering it impossible to detect 
the presence or absence of footprints answering to 
those of the prisoner. The snow in the lane which 
leads from the main road had also been so trampled 
and shuffled by those who ran from the village on 
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the first alarm, as to show no distinct impressions. 
On the examination, however, being extended in- 
wards across the common, footprints were dis- 
covered of a peculiar kind. Leading from the copse 
which bounds the common on the north, these foot- 
prints proceeded right across the ground till they 
disappeared among the other marks at the precise 
spot where the body was found. They had clearly 
not been made by the prisoner, and a peculiarity in 
their form promised to render identification parti- 
cularly easy. It was evident they had been made 
after the snow had ceased to fall, no particles hav- 
ing been deposited on the smooth, firm impression, 
from which it appears, gentlemen, that the person 
whose footprints they are passed the fatal spot at 
some period subsequent to five minutes before 
11 p.m. The two young men left the inn at eleven, 
and of course it was possible for the person to pass 
between that time and the arrival of one or both at 
the spot; but as the prisoner seems to have reached 
home by twelve, the time during which such a pas- 
sage could have taken place is limited to about 
thirty minutes. If the person did not pass during 
that short space of time he must have passed after 
the commission of the crime, seen the body, and yet 
failed to give the alarm. Taking all the circum- 
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stances into consideration, gentlemen — the character, 
disposition, and education of the prisoner, and his 
condition on the night in question — it is my solemn 
conviction that the person unknown passed neither 
before the fatal occurrence nor after it, but that the 
footprints are those of the actual and only mur- 
derer. The existence of the marks was kept as 
secret as possible, and since they were observed a 
quiet but unresting search has been made to dis- 
cover the individual by whom they were imprinted, 
but up to the present moment in vain. It has not 
yet pleased God that the mystery should be re- 
vealed." Before the jury retired he called upon 
them to weigh well this circumstance before agree- 
ing upon their verdict, as it was an awful thing to 
be accessory to the legal murder of an innocent 
man. 

The judge in summing up went manifestly against 
the prisoner. 

"The evidence," he said, "was undoubtedly cir- 
cumstantial, but there were many cases in which 
we had to judge from such evidence. It might be 
of such a character, and so accumulate round a 
point, as to amount to proof of a satisfactory kind. 
It was for them (the jury) to consider whether it 
was so in the case under trial." He recapitulated 
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the evidence for the prosecution, and remarked that 
nothing was awanting to make out a fair case 
against the prisoner. " There was a sufficient mo- 
tive — a violent quarrel — the excitement of drink, 
an influence under which so vast a proportion of 
crime was committed; then there was the fact of 
their being in company almost at the very moment 
of the murder, if we are to accept the medical 
testimony as to the probable hour at which life had 
become extinct; and there was the unexplained 
circumstances of the knife and the bloody marks 
upon the clothes." Adverting to the defence, he 
said: "They were to take the evidence as to pre- 
vious character for what it was worth, but as to 
the plea of drunkenness, it was his duty to tell 
them it could not be entertained for one moment. 
The law recognized no difference between an act 
done in sobriety and one done under the influence 
of drink. It dared not do so, or society would be 
at the mercy of every ruffian who could make him- 
self drunk before the commission of crime. As to 
the footprints, it was clear that so long as there was 
abundance of time for a person to pass before the 
commission of the crime their existence proved 
nothing. If it created the least doubt in their minds, 
they were bound to give the prisoner the benefit of 
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that doubt; but if not, if they thought the evidence 
clearly pointed out the prisoner as the guilty per- 
son, they were not less bound, however much they 
might wish for more direct proof, to find him 
guilty." 

The anxiety which racked all present who loved 
George Maitland, during the short retirement of the 
jury, was changed to despair when the fatal word 
" guilty " broke on their ears — despair hardly miti- 
gated by the words which followed, "but recommend 
him to mercy." 

George was conducted back to his cell in a state 
of utter prostration. 

At a late hour the same night, while he was 
sitting on his little bed, his head bent and his face 
covered with his hands, thinking of he knew not 
what, the key turned in the lock, and David Herd 
came in. 

"Not away home yet, David?" said George, 
taking his offered hand. " You have come to bid me 
farewell." 

"Not just yet, George; not just yet," said David, 
whose Scotch was now altogether gone. " The fact 
is, I have some goodish news for you." 

" Is it about a reprieve? I do not know if I wish 
it" 
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"You forget — there is no time for anything of 
that kind yet " 

"I forgot; an hour seems to me a week, and a 
week an hour." 

" It is something better than that, and the best 
way of telling it will be to let you know what I 
have been about since — yesterday." 

" You must know, then, I was considerably struck 
by what was said about the footprints in the com- 
mon. I was thoroughly convinced of your inno- 
cence; and as there could be no doubt somebody 
was guilty, it seemed to me more likely than not 
that that somebody was the person who had left his 
marks in the snow. One remark which fell from 
the barrister caught my attention — ' The snowfall/ 
he said, ' which still incrusts the ground/ True, I 
thought, the present frost is three weeks old, and 
no doubt the footprints may still be seen almost as 
distinctly as the morning after they were made. 
An irresistible desire to see them and examine them 
immediately seized me. You know, George, I am 
in the line now, and turned quite a dab at putting 
this to that, and ferreting out a secret. I waited 
only till the dreadful word was spoken by the jury- 
man, then hurrying out I rushed to the station, got 
a train just starting, and in half-an-hour was in 
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Rubbleton* It was still only three o'clock, so I had 
enough daylight for my purpose. Of course the 
locality is perfectly familiar to me, and in a few 
minutes I was in the Hawk's Road. A queer feel- 
ing crept over me as I passed the spot where the 
body was found. I could still see where the blood 
had flowed out on the snow and frozen. I went 
' on a little bit in the direction of the copse, or ' fir 
plantinV as we used to call it, and looked out for 
the footmarks. I soon made them out coming 
along at regular distances, but most were so de- 
faced by the weather, and from being touched, I 
suppose, and passed over by previous examiners, 
that I could make nothing of them. I went on a 
bit, and at length, just at the edge of the 'planting' 
I discovered one quite hard and distinct. I bent 
down to look at it, and my heart gave such a 
thump, George, it nearly took my breath away. 
They might well say there was something peculiar 
in the mark — (have patience, now) — for I do not 
believe there was ever such another shaped shoe in 
existence. The toe was extremely broad, and not 
straight across, but slanting out boldly on the side 
in which the great toe should rest. The nail-marks, 
too, which could be seen, showed that the ' tackets ' 
had been originally arranged in a peculiar manner. 
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"George, there is the hand which fashioned that 
shoe and knocked in those nails. 

" I was, or thought myself at one time, you must 
know, the subject of a bright inspiration as to what 
a shoe ought to be at once to protect the human 
foot and to fit it. All existing shapes I demon- 
strated to be quite absurd and unworthy of the 
genius of the nineteenth century. I embodied my 
bright idea in a pair of shoes for myself, which cer- 
tainly had the merit of being different from any- 
thing usually worn, and put them on at first with 
something like pride. But I soon found that how- 
ever excellent they might be in theory, they were 
neither pleasant to wear nor beautiful to behold. 
A few jeers from the girls of Rubbleton sealed 
their fate; they were thrown aside, and after a 
while given away in charity — to whom, do you 
think?" 

"I really cannot guess," said George, who was 
listening eagerly, but certainly not with much 
patience, to his friend's narrative. 

" To Wild Archie." 

"Wild Archie'" 

He was one of the notabilities or odd characters 
which Rubbleton, in common with most towns and 
villages, boasted possession of. He was not alto- 
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gether right in his mind, and was chiefly remarkable 
for a cowardly sort of ferocity, which he indulged 
by assaulting certain youngsters of the village when 
he found a safe opportunity. These youngsters 
were, of course, his declared enemies, who, though 
really afraid of him, never failed, when they met 
him in force, to bring into play against him all their 
powers of irritation. When so "roused" he became 
actually " wild," and serious consequences were only 
prevented by the sagacity with which his tormentors 
took to their heels in time. There was often talk 
of confining him, but there was not so much strict- 
ness in such matters then as now. He had a slight 
halt in his walk, and an intense antipathy to shoes, 
his feet being always bare, or at most covered with 
an old stocking. He lived all alone in a hovel 
which nobody was allowed to enter, and how he 
lived no one knew. He was often seen prowling 
about after dark, but for what purpose, or on what 
business, was a mystery. 

"Yes, Wild Archie," continued David. "He was 
lurching past one severe winters day, his feet bare 
as usual, when I took pity on him, prevailed upon 
him to try on those identical, scientifically-con- 
structed shoes, and to accept and promise to wear 
them. I remarked afterwards that he did wear the 
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shoes sometimes on very cold days, but no oftener 
than he could help. Well, you may believe that 
whenever I recognized the footprint Wild Archie 
jumped into my mind, and at the same time, un- 
shadowed by a doubt, the conviction that he was 
the murderer of Con Brown. I stood straight up 
and thought for I don't know how long. The thing 
was quite clear to my own mind, but the problem 
was how to get the crime brought home so as to 
satisfy the requirements of the law. I had some 
hope that as the inquiries had been conducted with 
caution Wild Archie was quite ignorant of them, 
and that the shoes would still be in existence and 
in his possession; but as the whole thing had been 
brought out in court he could not remain ignorant 
long. What was to be done must be done at once, 
so I at length resolved to hazard a bold, but what, 
if successful, would be an effective stroke. I got 
hold of a criminal officer, took him with me as a 
witness, went straight to Archie's hovel, and with- 
out knocking burst the door open and went in. 
Archie was within, and as he jumped up from 
before a glimmering fire I caught a glimpse of a 
pair of shoes flung carelessly into a corner. Call- 
ing to my companion to secure them, and catching 
Archie by the throat, I bawled out, 'You villain! 
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you murderer! How dare you sit there and let an 
innocent man be hung for your crime? But it has 
all come out, and your only chance lies in making 
a free confession. You forgot what shoes you had 
on that night you killed Con Brown in Hawksf oot 
Common!' The miserable wretch gazed for a mo- 
ment at the shoes, now in the officer's hand, then 
sank shivering on his knees and shrieked out, 'I 
didna try to kill him, I didna, an* he cried me 
names, he did!' This was enough — a moment 
more, George, and I have done — we hurried him 
to the nearest magistrate, and got his broken but 
quite satisfactory story, and our own evidence taken 
down. Yes, George, I see I need not go on prepar- 
ing you any longer — it's all right — your innocence 
is clearly made out, and as soon as the necessary 
forms are gone through you walk hence once more 
a free man." 

"Does my mother and — and Lucy know?" 

"Not yet. I came to you first; but I am off 
now to tell them. I know where to find them." 

George tried to say something by way of ex- 
pressing his gratitude to David, but could only 
wring his hands. 

"All in the way of my new trade, George. You 
cannot think how proud I am of this, though in- 
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deed the discovery has been more providential than 
the result of my cleverness. Think of the only one, 
probably, who could throw light on the marks 
being brought all the way from Glasgow to ex- 
amine them. I question, George, if a single indi- 
vidual in Rubbleton knew that Archie's shoes were 
shaped any way off the common, or that he had 
shoes at all; he had them on so seldom, and that 
usually at night." 

"But there is one circumstance, David, I do not 
yet comprehend — the knife." 

"Oh! Archie's story made it all clear. It seems 
he has been carrying on for some time a sort of 
poaching trade, and had been in the 'plantin" that 
night setting or examining snares. Coming through 
the common Brown met him, and being, as you 
know, rather 'jolly/ began jawing him as he used 
to do when a lad; and at length, in sport of course, 
had drawn a clasp-knife and threatened to stab 
him as a burglar. This had roused the wild beast 
in the poor wretch, and springing upon Brown he 
had wrenched the knife from his grasp, and quick 
as lightning plunged it in his heart, then without 
waiting to see what he had done had fled and 
reached home in his usual secret fashion without 
being observed. The knife, you see, George, must 
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have been lent by you to Brown that night to cut 
tobacco or something, and he must have inad- 
vertently put it in his pocket, and you were not of 
course in a state either to notice or remember the 
circumstance. And now I must be off with the 
glad tidings to your 'nearest and dearest/ " 

"God bless you, David!" 
• • • • • • • 

If this event had not formed a new turning- 
point in George Maitland's life we would hardly 
have cared to tell his story. That it did so may be 
inferred from the facts that he regained the con- 
fidence of Dr. Somers, that he is now the old and 
respected doctor of Rubbleton himself, that he 
married Lucy, and that beneath their roof the 
Widow Maitland's gray hairs went down not "in 
sorrow to the grave." 




LIZZIE WARDROPE'S LUCK: 



A NOVEL IN FOUR CHAPTER! 



CHAPTER L 



Jacob Wahdrope was the moat respectable man 
in Kippleton. Respectability was the deity he 
worshipped, and he carried his religion with him 
into all the concerns of life — setting an example in 
this which it would be well for certain other people 
to follow. Whether he walked on Sundays in 
starched decorum to church, or on Wednesdays 
with a little less starch, but no less decorum, to 
the weekly prayer -meeting; whether he collected 
his family in the morning for worship, or sat in the 
evening — Bible in hand and spectacles on nose — 
exercising a hushing and stiffening influence on the 
household; whether he paid his accounts with un- 
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varying punctuality, or from behind his counter 
dispensed to his customers a fair article for a fair 
price, according to the notions of the world, respect- 
ability was alike his aim and object. If attaining 
the object of ambition should constitute happiness, 
Jacob Wardrope ought to have been a happy man, 
for he was unanimously recognized as the most re- 
spectable man in Kippleton, and to Jacob, Kipple- 
ton was the universe. Yet somehow he did not 
look happy. His bushy brows hung down over his 
eyes as if his lot was only worth frowning at, and 
his thin lips curled at the extremities as if life to 
him tasted rather sour than otherwise. He dealt 
in fish, and Kippleton being near a fishing coast he 
had always a good supply of such finny wares as 
the salt waves furnish. At present he had a roomy 
shop in the Main Street, and lived in the flats 
above, but had not always occupied so "respect- 
able" a position. He had begun business in a very 
small way, but with the help of Mrs Wardrope, a 
bustling, working body, had managed to creep 
gradually upward. 

The next most respectable member of the family, 
however, was not the gudewife — who was rather 
gossipy and good-humoured to come up at least to 
Jacob's idea of respectability — but Grizzel, his fav- 
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ourite and prime minister. Indeed, Grizzel was by 
herself and by many others considered to be quite 
as respectable as Jacob. She had reached the ma- 
ture age of " thretty-twa," with as straight a back 
and as straight a walk and conversation as respect- 
ability could desire. In her relations with the 
other sex she had been most exemplary. She had 
never been known to cast "sheep's eyes," nor to 
form a mark for them when thrown by others. 
The " men " had always been kept at a respectable 
distance, but whether by her virgin modesty, or by 
the bushy brows and acrid mouth she copied along 
with her respectability from Jacob, and the red 
blotch which had adorned the point of her nose 
since ever Lizzie could remember, we do not under- 
take to say. 

Lizzie? Yes, Lizzie Wardrope was the fourth 
and only other member of the family. She was 
the least " respectable " of the lot, yet, such is the 
perversity of human nature, she was the most liked. 
It might be her youth — she was just eighteen — it 
might be her fresh pretty face and sylph-like figure; 
it might be her laughing glance and merry ways, 
when neither Jacob nor Grizzel was near; it might 
be the very absence of those qualities which in the 
eyes of these two constituted respectability, that 
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made her attractive; but so it was that she had 
only to get near any one's heart in order to con- 
quer it. 

Lizzie had had greater educational advantages 
than Grizzel, having the good fortune to be born 
many years later, and to have become a "girl" when 
her parents were in easy circumstances. Jacob had 
been advised that it would be respectable to send 
her to a boarding-school for a year or two; he had 
taken the advice, but the result was not pleasing to 
him nor to Grizzel. She had come back not a bit 
more respectable than she went, and with the addi- 
tional defects of speaking " Inglish," reading useless 
books, and a general air of refinement most irritat- 
ing and hateful. 

After having set her up, it was now Jacob's 
endeavour, in which he was ably seconded by his 
elder daughter, to put Lizzie down. She was 
made a sort of Cinderella, and though she had the 
good luck only to have one sister, that one did the 
best she could to be as domineering, exacting, and 
spiteful as any two. 

Her mother was in heart on Lizzie's side, but she 
lacked courage to oppose the ruling powers and 
intelligence to discern how much cruelty was con- 
cerned in the numberless humiliating hardships to 
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which her young daughter was subjected. She 
had always toiled hard at menial work herself, and 
did not really see why Lizzie should not be a 
kitchen drudge as well as her betters. Nor was it 
the work which Lizzie objected to so much as the 
constant subjection, supervision, taunts, and gibes 
of which she was the object. 

But enough of description. We must to oui 
story. 

Jacob turned a penny by keeping lodgers, as well 
aft retailing haddocks. The two small flats above 
his shop afforded more accommodation than accord- 
ing to his still narrow notions was needed by them- 
selves, so one room at least was devoted to the 
public service for "a consideration." The present 
lodger was a young man who looked highly re- 
spectable, and whose occupation was for a consider- 
able time quite a mystery to the Wardrope family. 
Had this been known before he was admitted, 
Jacob would have barred the entrance to his domi- 
cile against Arthur Sorley as an emissary of Satan, 
or, what was worse, of disrespectability. When it 
came out that he " pented picturs " for the " play- 
actors " at that time entertaining the disrespectable 
public of Kippleton, Jacob stood aghast. He did 
not, however after mature consideration, give his 
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lodger warning. After all he was not a "play- 
actor," but merely made pictures for " play-actors," 
and did not he himself sell them fish? It was true 
that his ways were not quite so respectable as they 
seemed at first. He was sometimes impecunious, 
the fumes of a cigar sometimes issued from his 
apartment, and he was often rather " late oot " at 
night. But then his board and rent, though at 
irregular intervals, were always paid; he was not 
noisy nor troublesome, was good-humoured and 
agreeable, and what weighed something even with 
Grizzel, though she would not acknowledge it even 
to herself, he was handsome and pleasant to look 
upon. He might be a scapegrace at bottom, as no 
doubt he was, but on the surface he was moderately 
respectable. On the whole, decided the powers, 
" since he was in, let him bide in." 

What was strange, neither Jacob nor Grizzel 
thought of any danger to Lizzie from the presence 
in the house of an interesting, mustachioed scape- 
grace, with good looks and an engaging manner; as 
for Mrs. Wardrope, it did not matter what she 
thought. It did not seem to strike them that 
Cinderella, as in the fairy tale, might prove more* 
attractive in other people's eyes — that is in some 
handsome young prince's — than in their own. 
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Lizzie had to attend to the lodger in the afternoon, 
and in her neat print frock and little apron, her 
glossy brown hair smoothly parted over her low 
white brow, and hanging in natural curls round her 
Heck, and a winning smile lurking in the dimpled 
corners of her small mouth, she was a pretty object 
to behold as she tripped "ben the hoose" 1 with the 
tea-tray. This the said lodger soon found out. 
How he managed to find not one but many " pliant 
hours" to " tell his story," and lose his own heart 
while stealing away Lizzie's, will only be a mystery 
to those who have never wooed or been wooed 
under difficulties. At anyrate all this was accom- 
plished before the powers " jaloosed 2 that ocht was 
wrang," as Mrs. Wardrope put it. 

Their eyes were opened with a jerk when Grizzel, 
going into the parlour unexpectedly one day to ask 
some question at Mr. Sorley, found him with Lizzie 
in his arms, quietly kissing her! As she expressed 
it afterwards, " her very e'en blin'd in her heed." 

Then there was an awful "kick up." Arthur 
Sorley had to leave with stint warning, Grizzel 
meanwhile watching Lizzie as a cat watches a 
mouse. No explanations were asked or offered, and 

1 Ben the hoose — from one room to another. 
1 Jaloosed — suspected. 
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when a short time thereafter it was known that the 
" play-actors" had left Kippleton a load seemed to be 
lifted from the family shoulders. 

Lizzie, however, did not share the general satisfac- 
tion. She pined, and as her mother expressed it, 
"got quite uisless;" as Jacob said, "Gude for nae- 
thing;" and according to Grizzel, "As dour an* thrawn 
as a cuddy;" 1 and it was at length decided to send 
her for "change of air" on a visit of a few weeks 
to an aunt who lived about fifty miles further south 
on the Scottish Border. 

From this visit Lizzie came back looking happier, 
but with a quieter step and a softer light in her 
eye; and great was the consternation in the fish- 
monger's family when, some months subsequently, 
she was discovered not to be in a very respectable 
condition. When this reached Jacob's ear he was, 
as Mrs. Wardrobe said, " naither tae haud nor bin'." 
He rushed into the kitchen, where Lizzie was about 
her Cinderella duties, caught her roughly by the 
arm, and crying, " Gang oot o* my hoose, ye shame- 
less limmer," was pushing her to the door, when 
Mrs. Wardrope interposed with — 

"Stop a wee, Jacob, stop a wee; hear what she 
has to say." 

1 Stiff and unpliable as a donkey. 
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"She'll no sleep again under my ruif; she's 
disgraced a respectable faimily, an' oot she'll gang 
this nicht." 

"Hoo," struck in Grizzel, who had closely fol- 
lowed Jacob, taking out her handkerchief, "Hoo 
can I ever show my face again?" as if the exhibi- 
tion of her remarkable features was a duty which 
the, world would inexorably demand. 

"Father!" sobbed out Lizzie, when she had so 
far recovered the shock as to be able to speak, 
" Father, I am married." 

"Merrit!" shrieked Jacob. 

"Sic a lee!" interjected Grizzel. 

" Whan could ye be merrit?" 

" In the spring, when I was at auntie's." 

" I dinna believe a word o't," said Grizzel. 

" Nane o' ye're Inglish talk," roared Jacob, " but 
juist tell us, in guid braid Scotch, wha's the faither 
o' yer bairn." 

" Arthur Med— Sorley." 

"The play-actin' ne'er-da- weel! Whuther ye be 
merrit or no merrit, it's equally a disgrace to the 
maist respectable faimily in Kippleton" 

"She's a leein' little -wuth hizzie," broke in 
Grizzel. 

" An' ye may gang to your play-actor, merrit or 
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no, for ye shanna bide here. Oot o' my hoose ye 
gang this nicht." 

"No the nicht; no the nicht, Jacob." 

'Yes, this nicht, or at least the morn," for the 
wind drove some rain against the window, and 
Jacob could not, even in the interests of respecta^ 
bility, throw her on the causeway in the middle of 
a storm. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Wardrope went 
up to Lizzie's sleeping-room to make up some plan 
for softening Jacob, the bed was empty, and Lizzie 
was gone. 

Jacob never asked after his missing daughter, 
and his wife dared not initiate inquiries. Two 
letters came addressed to her, which Jacob burned 
without opening; and so Lizzie slipped, in the 
meantime, out of their lives. 



CHAPTER H. 

A small, dingy, poorly furnished apartment in one 
of the densely peopled districts of Glasgow; one of 
those cellars, indeed, which were once thought quite 
good enough for human beings to live in, but which 
modern improvements have removed or modern 
opinion condemned. Two young women are sitting 
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here working by candle-light at the close of a cold 
gloomy February day. A small fire is glimmering 
in the grate, and they draw close to it for the sake 
of what comfort it affords. One of the women is 
plain and hard-featured, dressed roughly in short- 
gown and petticoat, and of sad aspect, except when 
her homely face breaks out into a kindly smile. 
The other is younger, prettier, and better dressed, 
is, in fact, Lizzie Wardrope, with a paler cheek and 
duller eye than when we last saw her. What is 
that by her side? A cradle, or a cot? Neither, 
and yet a little of both. It is a drawer which has 
been removed from an old chest in the corner, and 
turned into a baby's sleeping-place. A little doll- 
like face peeping from the blanket tells that it is 
occupied. 

The two young women are conversing as they 
work, and by listening we shall learn all we want 
to know. 

" And you lost your good man, Janet," Lizzie 
is saying, "after you had been so short a time 
married. ,, 

" We had been merrit for aboot twa year, but this 
was oor first bairn." 

"What went wrong with him, Janet?" 

"He met wi' an accident; that was hoo I lost 
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him. He was a wricht, an* fell aff the ruif of a 
hoose. I thocht my hert wad burst in twa when 
he was brocht hame to me on a brod, speechless 
and bluidy; no frae ony thocht aboot mysel', but 
oot o* fair hert-pity for my puir lad. He didna 
juist dee aff-han', but or three months he was in his 
grave." 

"Dear me !" 

"We werena that weel aff, Leezie; oor last penny 
gaed, an' I had to sell some o' my things to bury 
him; I didna want to be behauden to the parish for 
that at ony rate. I was clean dune oot, an* so haein' 
nae frien's to apply tae, I just put what was left 
o' my things intae this hole, and gaed in to the 
hospital tae be ta'en care o' till I was strong enough 
tae work for my breed. That's the way ye got me 
yonder; I couldna help it. Nae fears o' me gaun 
in tae an hospital if I could help it. My babbie 
deed, ye ken, an* I was just gettin weel when 
ye were brocht in. I was allowed to min' ye as 
they were thrang, 1 an' my hert took tae ye frae the 
first." 

" It was very kind of you, Janet, to offer me a 
share of your home — " 

" Sic like's it is." 

1 Thrang— busy. 
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" When you learned I was friendless, like your- 
self. And you never asked me the particulars of 
my story." 

" Na, I never did." 

" You don't think, Janet, I have no right to — to 
be — a mother?" And Lizzie glanced fondly down 
at the sleeping tenant of the — drawer. 

" I hardly passed a thocht aboot it. I saw you 
had your sorrows." 

Lizzie here took a wedding ring from her pocket, 
slipped it on her finger, and then burst into tears. 

"Whist noo, whist noo, an' tell me a' aboot it. 
It'll maybe be a comfort tae ye." 

" Oh, Janet, I was — but I will begin at the be- 
ginning. I married, you must know, out of my 
people's knowledge a person they disliked, and who 
could not at once take me to a home of my own. 
He was in disagreeance with his folk about some 
one they wanted him to marry he did not like, and 
was leading an unsettled kind of life; so I consented 
to say nothing about it for a while. But when it 
was found out, or worse, as they would think, I 
thought my father would have killed me. I was to 
go out of the house. - I might not have been put 
out after all, but I was miserable at home, and saw 
greater misery to come, so I determined to run away 
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to Arthur — that was his name. I stole out early 
in the morning with a few shillings in my pocket, 
and started for the English town where I had heard 
of him last. H$ was connected with a company of 
— of — that travelled about. On inquiring, I found 
they had gone from that place, and were thought 
to be back in this country. Late in the evening I 
reached the country town near Edinburgh to which 
I had been sent as the most likely place to find 
them. Alas! they had been gone from that place 
for some time, but I heard for certain that they 
were now in Glasgow. I slept that night in a pri- 
vate lodging, for which I gave what little money I 
had left. The next morning I got two pounds for 
a gold brooch I had brought with me — it had been 
a present from Arthur — and set off for Glasgow. A 
new disappointment awaited me there; the company 
a week before had gone to Kilmarnock. I was tired 
and very weak but could not rest. I travelled on 
by rail and coach to Kilmarnock. The company 
was there. With a beating heart and wearied limbs 
I sought out the manager, to inquire as to Arthur's 
whereabouts. My journey, I was told, had again 
been in vain. Arthur had been accidentally and 
rather severely hurt just before the company left 
Glasgow, and had been taken to the Infirmary there, 
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where he was still lying. I staggered out to the 
street, and found I could hardly walk a step. My 
return journey could not be accomplished that night. 
A kind woman who had an apartment to let took 
me in, gave me something, and put me to bed. I 
seemed to fall into a troubled, dreamy sleep, and 
when I again wakened to full consciousness I learned 
that I had lain for some days in a sort of fever. My 
Jrind landlady nursed me till I was strong enough 
to leave. I gave her all the money I had but what 
would take me to Glasgow. When I got here once 
more and called — at — 0, Janet!" 

" Whist noo, whist noo." 

"At the Infirmary," continued Lizzie, sobbing, 
"they told me he was dead and buried! I just 
remember being in the street again, when I was 
taken ill, and I suppose they carried me to where 
you found me." 

"Puir thing, puir thing; it's a wonner ye got 
through sae weel's ye did. An* daur ye no gae hame 
again?" 

"I'll rather stay with you, Janet, and work — 
work hard, than go back to be looked down upon, 
and my bonnie boy miscalled " 

Here the "bonnie boy" makes himself audible, 
and has to be lifted, kissed, murmured over, and 
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put through some mysterious operations only under- 
stood by the initiated. 

Janet had worked at "hand -sewing" or em- 
broidery before she was married, and was able by 
constant toil to earn a small weekly sum. By dint 
of hard searching some fancy needlework had been 
got, which Lizzie's boarding-school education just 
enabled her to execute passably. A few shillings 
were earned with more ease at this kind of work 
than at Janet's, but it had the drawback of not 
being regularly supplied. 

It was a hard struggle for them during the cold 
months of spring — the spring succeeding the one in 
which Lizzie had visited her aunt and been enticed 
into a secret marriage. In summer they expected 
to get on more pleasantly, but in May Janet was 
laid down with rheumatic fever, caught through 
the coldness and dampness of their lodging, and 
Lizzie had to nurse her baby and her comrade, and 
be the only bread-winner besides. She strove bravely, 
sat late and rose early, but her cheek grew paler 
still, her eye dimmer, and her heart heavier. Borne 
up by pride, motherly love, friendly gratitude, as 
she is, will she be able to struggle much longer? 
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CHAPTER IIL 

A very different scene from our last We are in 
Cape Town, South Africa. A strong sun is sending 
its afternoon radiance straight up one of the streets 
running at right angles to the quay. As two men, 
seeming by their dress to belong to the merchant 
service, walk up the street, the flashing waters of 
the bay are at their back, and before them the Table 
Mountain heaves its broad shoulders high in air. 
They enter a house of entertainment much affected 
by seafaring men, and are soon busy supplying the 
wants of nature. One of the men is weather-beaten, 
clad in rough blue, and altogether smacks more of 
salt water than his companion, who has more 
the appearance of a young gentleman rigged for a 
yachting excursion. They were not very talkative. 
They had finished their meal, lighted a cigar each, 
and turned to the window, when the younger and 
least sailor-looking, who had picked a Times from 
a pile of old papers and was glancing down the 
columns, exclaimed: 

"By Jove! the old boy's gone!" 

"What old boy? and where gone, if you please, 
Med way?" 
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" Old Sir Thomas, captain. The old curmudgeon! 
You have heard me speak of him." 

" Who should have stumped up, or come down, 
but who never either stumped up or came down, eh?" 

"By Jove! he must have left me something. 1 
know I was in his will, but Mallet, the old sneak, 
will have cut me out if he could. I must go back 
with you after all, captain." 

"All right; you don't think of making your for- 
tune amongst the Kaffirs this bout?" 

"I must look after this, you know; there may 
be as much as enable me to settle down to some- 
thing." 

" Settling down's not in your line, I doubt." 

"Well, but look here, captain, I must do it. 
When I shipped with you at Glasgow I had fixed 
to cut the scene-painting; it didn't do; and I 
thought I might go in for the steward or purser 
sort of thing; and then, you know, it struck me I 
might get into something good here; but this, you 
see, might be a shorter road than either to what I 
want." 

" That depends on what you want." 

" What I want is a settled and comfortable crib, 
to take the prettiest and nicest girl to in all Scot- 
land, or England either, for that matter." 
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" All! a girl is at the bottom of it." 

"A wife." 

" You want to get married." 

" I am married already." 

"Ho, ho! that's it, is it? and where may the 
nicest, &c, girl, or wife, be awaiting your lordship's 
convenience?" 

" She is staying with her father and mother, who 
don't know that she is married. I didn't want our 
folks to know of it either, and had neither home 
nor settled income." 

"Would you not have been better to let the 
marrying as well as the housekeeping stand by a 
little?" 

" Look here, captain, were you ever in love?" 

" Well, I suppose so." 

"You will understand, then, how, after having 
been kicked out by her father, with whom I was 
lodging when we fell in love — the old Covenanting 
humbug would have none of me — and meeting her 
by accident when she was making a prolonged visit 
to a relative, all present considerations went to the 
wind." 

"You must have been badly hit?" 

"Dear little Lizzie! I must go back at once and 
look her up; I am really getting uneasy about her." 
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" Really !" interjected his companion. 

" My last letters were never answered; but I have 
been running about so much. Old Sir Thomas 
must have left me something handsome. When do 
you sail, captain? In three days? Good." 

A flourish of our harlequin blade and we are back 
again in the old country. A lawyer's office in the 
county town of a northern English shire, and the 
lawyer himself sitting nibbling his pen and think- 
ing, behind an old time-worn desk. The lawyer 
looks old and time-worn too, but his eye is still 
bright and keen, and a humorous curl of the upper 
lip indicates the sarcastic jocularity for which 
Lawyer Snell is famous. 

He hears some one enter the outer office and 
inquire for him. He lays down his pen, and fixes 
his eyes expectantly on the door. 

When the door opens and his visitor becomes dis- 
tinctly visible he jumps from his seat, stares for a 
moment in the face of the new-comer, utters the 
exclamation, "Good God!" and sinks back in his 
seat again. 

"Anything wrong, Old Snell?" 

"Good God!" exclaimed Lawyer Snell again, 
still continuing to stare helplessly at his visitor, 

(160) E 
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and then added, "Can it be possible? Arthur Med- 
way!" 

" Well, I think you should know me when you 
see me; it's not so seldom I've come through your 
hands, lawyer. What are you staring at? Do you 
take me for a ghost?" 

"I really think you must be — and yet, no; for I 
understood you had given up the ghost;" and the 
lawyer could no more help chuckling in the midst 
of his excitement at his joke than he could help 
cracking it when it was between his teeth. 

" Look here, lawyer, some one else has given up 
the ghost, hasn't he? I saw it in the papers — the 
old gent has kicked the bucket?" 

"If you mean your uncle, Sir Thomas Medway, 
that is beyond a doubt — but stop. What do you 
mean by dying and getting buried in Glasgow, and 
then coming alive and darting in on people this 
way, nearly frightening them out of their senses?" 

" I don't know what you mean." 

" When Sir Thomas was ill he wanted, of course, 
to see you; we discovered your wom-cZe-brush — " 

"Sorley?" 

"Yes, Sorley; and hunted about till we ran you 
to earth at Glasgow, in a hole called the Royal 
Infirmary, and found by an entry in the books 
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there that Arthur Sorley had died at such a date, 
and at such another date been buried— friends un- 
known." 

"The confounded blockheads; I lay there for 
some time after an accident, but I got better." 

" Well, it would seem so." 

"I see it — I see it; look here, there were two of 
us hurt — Jem Purdie, the scene-shifter, and I. We 
were carried off together, but poor Jem breathed his 
last just as I got on my pins and cut. They must 
have transposed the names " 

" Not a bad guess, Arthur; not a bad guess; your 
travels have brightened you up. If you hadn't come 
in for something so much better, I would almost 
have taken you back and tried to make something 
of you ;" and this seemed to be some kind of joke, 
for the lawyer chuckled again. 

"But if you were not buried, where were you 
hiding?" 

" There was no hiding about it. I went a voyage 
with an old friend of mine and a distant relation 
of your own, Captain Jobson. I met him in Glasgow 
the first day I was able to use my legs. He was 
sailing for the Cape the next day, and so I shipped 
with him as purser." 

"As purser! ha! ha!" 
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"Yes; I must do something, you know. But 
come — how much is it? I was in his will, wasn't 
I?" 

"His will — why — good heavens! is it possible 
you don't know?" 

" Know what? What have I done now?" 

" Well, this is the most extraordinary " 

" Look here, lawyer, if there is anything, I want 
it at once — to stock a farm or something. I must 
settle down." 

" I say again, is it possible you do not know that 
you come in, not for something, but for everything? 
that you are Sir Thomas's heir? that, in short, you 
are now Sir Arthur Medway ? and here am I Arthur- 
nig you — God bless me!" 

" Come now, lawyer, I know you are fond of a 
joke; but look here, I am serious." 

"It's as true as that — you are not dead and 
buried." 

" John Medway is the heir, you know — has always 
been it; I am only a grand-nephew." 

" He does not know that either! John Medway 
broke his neck at a bad ditch two weeks before Sir 
Thomas breathed his last." 

"Has he no children?" 

" Not a soul alive." 
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It was now the young man's turn to stare. 

"How Mallet will swear!" 

"What about Mallet?" 

" Mallet, you know, came after you, and he has 
taken possession. He and Kate are at the Hall 
now. You will have to take Kate after all; the 
estates lie nicely together." 

"Is Kate not spliced yet? The old beggar, had 
he not enough already?" 

" I have never yet seen the man," said the lawyer 
dryly, " who objected to a little more. But we must 
lose no time in advising him that he is a usurper. 
You must come with me to the Hall. He will, no 
more than Saint Thomas would have done, believe 
in your resurrection till he has pinched your arm, 
or perhaps till you have punched his head." 

Mrs. Wardrope was startled one afternoon by the 
sudden entrance of her lodger of eighteen months 
back. He found her alone, and after a short greet- 
ing, of rather an uncertain and tremulous kind on 
the part of the good woman, he inquired for Lizzie. 

" Whaur's Lizzie, say ye? Whaur say ye she is? 
She left this aicht months sin'." 

"Left!" 

" The truth is, her f aither put her oot, or at least 
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telTt her tae gang about her business. She said 
she was merrit tae you; they didna believe her, but 
still I thocht she wad be wi' you." 

" Put her out ! What did you put her out for?" 

" Jacob and Grizzel couldna bide the shame in a 
respectable faimily." 

"What shame?" 

" She was in the faimily wey." 

"Good God! And you don't know where she 
is?" 

" Nae mair than the man i' the mune." 

Arthur, or, as we should now say, Sir Arthur, 
swore that he would murder old Jacob behind his 
counter if anything had gone wrong with Lizzie. 
The first thing, however, was to find her. But 
where to seek? Beyond doubt she would go to 
some of the places from which his rare letters had 
been dated. He rushed out at the door, but when 
in the street had to pause and think what should 
be done first. He must endeavour to discover the 
whereabouts of the dramatic company he had been 
connected with. There was no regular theatre in 
Kippleton, but at one of his old haunts he learned 
that the company had been broken up and scat- 
tered. He succeeded after two or three days of 
rushing hither and thither in discovering the for- 
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mer manager, who thought he recollected a young 
woman such as was described inquiring for Mr. 
Sorley at Kilmarnock, or some other place in the 
west. "I think," added his informant, "it was 
shortly after you were laid up by the accident 
which made an end of poor Jem Purdie, and she 
would probably be sent to Glasgow." To Kilmar- 
nock Sir Arthur went first, but no one he spoke to 
there remembered anything about Lizzie. He went 
on with a heavy heart to Glasgow. 

CHAPTER IV. 

At this time there was in the Trongate, near the 
foot of the High Street of Glasgow, a not very 
showy but apparently well stocked double shop, 
where miscellaneous soft goods were disposed of to 
customers, mostly of the middle class, who liked an 
article both good and cheap. One window was 
devoted to the display of fancy articles which we 
do not undertake to name or describe, adapted to 
feminine requirements; the other was filled with 
gloves, ties, and other wares suitable for gentlemen. 
The presiding genius of this emporium was Mrs. 
M'Whapple, a widow lady of goodly proportions, 
sharp eye, and nimble tongue. To her aid she had 
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called two or three assistants of her own sex, chief 
over whom was Miss Nippet, or the "Vinegar 
Bottle" as she was sometimes irreverently styled 
by the two younger members of the establishment 
who had to obey her behests. As Mrs. M'Whapple 
did not appear in the shop any day till after break- 
fast, and as she was often up stairs during the day 
"comforting" herself, a good deal of the manage- 
ment devolved on Miss Nippet. 

With neither Miss Nippet nor Mrs. M'Whapple 
have we very much to do, but on a certain day in 
the autumn of 18 — the shop over which they 
reigned was destined to be the locale of one of the 
scenes of our little drama — a scene which Miss 
Nippet declares " she will ne'er forget till her dyin' 
day." She called it a "denouement" for strange 
to say vinegar-tempered and steely hard as she was 
in her dealings with real men and women — parti- 
cularly the latter — she read novels in secret, and 
sniffed over the woes of imaginary heroes and 
heroines. 

"Is that woark com't in yet, Miss Nippet?" in- 
quired Mrs. M'Whapple on that particular fore- 
noon, immediately after she had assumed the 
sceptre of command. It may be remarked that 
Mrs. M'Whapple, and Miss Nippet too, aimed at 
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speaking "proper," and considered they achieved 
their aim. 

" No, mem," said Miss Nippet, " it have not." 

"Noanof it?" 

v ' No wan steek of it." 

Mrs. M'Whapple manufactured some of her goods 
as well as retailed them. One of Miss Nippet's 
duties was to give out needlework to be done at 
home, to receive it, and pay for it, which business 
she transacted at a corner in the back end of the 
shop. 

"Mrs. Jamieson will be wile; she was promised 
her things on Tuesday. Who was it you sade had 
it out?" 

" Lizzie Wardrope." 

" She's a useless, careless creetur that. She's aye 
late." 

" She'll get nothing f or't this time, and no another 
steek from me. She says her neebor's not well, and 
her bairn to min'. A fine excuse!" 

"Bairn! has yon thing a bairn?" 

"Deed has she; a weedow she says, but — " Miss 
Nippet left the conclusion of her remark to the 
imagination of her hearer. 

*' That'll no do, Miss Nippet." 

At this moment a gentleman entered the shop. 
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Mrs. M'Whapple, when present, always served the 
gentlemen herself, so clearing her brow and assum- 
ing the smile she reserved for such occasions, she 
went round to the "gentlemen's side." 

" How do you do, Mrs. M'Whapple? I was pass- 
ing through, and just called in to discharge a small 
account you have against me. Perhaps you don't 
remember me?" 

" Perfectly well, sir, Mr. — ," turning over the 
leaves of her day-book, for she remembered the 
debt better than the name. "Mr. — Sorley, can I 
show you anything while making out the ac- 
count?" 

" I want some gloves." 

We need not say that this is our friend Arthur 
Sorley, alias Sir Arthur Medway, who, after an un- 
successful endeavour to get on the trace of Lizzie, 
was taking the opportunity which time and changed 
circumstances afforded of squaring a few matters 
which stood against him in certain books. He had 
not failed to call at the Infirmary, found the mis- 
take as to the transposition of names had actually 
occurred, and called up a dim recollection in the 
mind of one of the officials that a young woman 
had once inquired about him, and received the 
erroneous information. This did not help him to 
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find Lizzie, but added immensely to his anxiety 
about her. 

Sir Arthur was examining the gloves, and Mrs. 
M'Whapple was busy with her pen, when the for- 
mer became aware of a dialogue going on at the 
inner end of the counter behind him. The hardly 
audible tones of a soft pleading voice alternated 
with the rasping accents of Miss Nippet. 

"I tell you I can give you nothing for't. And 
I've no more woark for you." 

" I really could not help it. My friend has been 
ill, and my baby was troublesome. Will you not 
pay me and give me a little more? I will get on 
better now." 

Sir Arthur's heart bounded at the sound of the 
voice, and turning he found it belonged to a little 
woman poorly but neatly clad in dark drapery 
whose back was towards him. 

"I tell you no; single women that hiv bairns" — 

The pleader here suddenly turned to leave the 
shop, and Sir Arthur saw the face, which, though 
pale and worn, was still his own Lizzie's. 

"Lizzie!" 

She started and looked up at the speaker, but 
not till she was half past him, and the light of the 
doorway shone on his face, did she recognize him. 
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Then with a scream which sounded something like 
his name, she sprang into his open arms and fainted. 

He held her reclining in his arms, and both Mrs. 
M'Whapple and Miss Nippet came hurrying to the 
rescue. 

"We never thought she was quite the thing/' 
said the former, "we will hev to get her out." 

"Sich a like thing!" chimed in Miss Nippet. 
"Sich a piece of impidence! If you please, sir, 
let me by till I get one of the poleese to take her 
home." 

"What! who?" roared Sir Arthur. "Do you 
know whom you are speaking of? — she is my wife 
— she is Lady Medway ! — call a cab this instant," 
and he bore her nearer the air. She opened her 
eyes just as he uttered the last words, and was 
able to stand and lean upon him while one of the 
younger girls brought the vehicle. 

"Don't speak a word just now. Tou are safe 
now, my darling. Wait till I get you out of this." 

As for Mrs. M'Whapple and Miss Nippet, their 
mouths opened with one consent; but they could 
not get a word out suitable to the occasion — they 
were frozen up with astonishment — till Lizzie was 
being carried to the cab in the loving arms of her 
husband; then Mrs. M'Whapple so far regained the 
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power of motion and of speech as to drop a curtsey 
and " Hope she would hev their custom." 

After they were seated in the cab, "Now, Lizzie, 
where will I take you? You must be staying some- 
where." 

" Oh yes; you must come with me and see" — 

"Where? where?" 

Lizzie gave the street and number, and cabby 
drove on. 

" But, Arthur, I thought — they told me you were 
dead!" and a burst of tears relieved her exceedingly. 

" Yes, yes, my girl — a stupid mistake." And as 
the cab rolled on, question and answer, interrupted 
occasionally by certain demonstrations with which 
we have nothing to do — followed each other very 
rapidly. 

" But, Arthur," said Lizzie, after much had been 
told on both sides, "who was that I heard you 
speak of just as I was getting better? You said, 
'This is Lady Medway' — where was she?" 

"Why, Lizzie, you goose, that is you! Along 
with the fortune I told you I had come in for, 
there is what is called a title, and I am now" — 
straightening himself up with an assumption of 
pride — " Sir Arthur Medway, and my little Lizzie " 
— a demonstration here — "is Lady Medway!" 
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" Oh, Arthur, I could never be it" 

" But you must be it, except you divorce ma* 

Here the cab stopped at the "close-mouth" 
through which Lizzie's poor dwelling was ap- 
proached. Sir Arthur, after telling the cabman to 
wait, followed Lizzie through the passage with 
many expressions of disgust. When he entered 
the cellar, dimly lighted by a small back window, 
Lizzie was lifting something from a drawer which 
stood supported by a couple of rickety stools. Turn- 
ing she put the something into Sir Arthur's arms. 

"Look here, Lizzie! why did you not tell me 
about this?" 

" I didn't want to write. I wanted to" — 

"To tell me yourself, you little minx! Well, 
well — come along out of this." 

Sir Arthur was now aware of a woman sitting 
by the unkindled fire wrapped in a shawl. 

" This is Janet that I told you had been so kind 
to me." 

Sir Arthur at once took her by the hand. 

" I wonner wha's been kindest," said Janet. 
" Ye've had aneuch a-dae wi' me for twa or three 
weeks. But I'm strong noo, an' gaun oot tae look 
aifter wark the morn. Hae ye brocht some for 
yerselT 
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"Janet! oh Janet! She would not pay me for 
the last — but — oh Janet! this is Arthur!" 

"Leevin' aiftera'?" 

" Come alive! It was all a mistake." 

"And this, Janet, is my wife, Lady Medway, 
who instead of working for Mrs. M'Whapple may 
now when she likes get Mrs. M'Whapple to work 
for her." 

"LeddyMaidway?" 

" But come, come out of this, and you will hear 
all about it. Get yourself dressed up a little." 

"I've nae dress tae dress wi'," said Janet; "an* 
what for wad I gang oot o' my ain hoose? Na, 
na; tak' Leezie wi' ye if ye be her man; but me — 
na, na." 

Sir Arthur and Lady Medway had already ar- 
ranged that Janet was to go with them in some 
capacity or another and be made comfortable. So, 
after a good deal of talk — for Janet was inclined 
to be " thrawn" on the point — it was arranged that 
she was to provide herself next day with some nicer 
clothes (Sir Arthur provided the means), and call 
on them at the Royal Hotel, George Square, where 
Sir Arthur was staying, and where he was deter- 
mined to take Lizzie that very night in the best 
dress she had. 
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"And now, Lizzie," said Sir Arthur, some days 
afterwards, " since you and Janet are rigged out, we 
must away home to Medway Hall. I hear it is 
cleared and quite ready for us." 

"Wherever and whenever you like, Arthur," 
said Lizzie, but — I would like to see my mother 
first." 

"And your father, and Grizzel too, I suppose?* 

" Well— yes." 

"Confound them!" 

"They will be friends with us now, I think, 
Arthur; and you know we should forgive our ene- 
mies, let-a-be" (Lizzie had got a little Scotch, but 
the year's private education which is proposed for 
her before she makes a very public entrance into 
high life will put her all right), "let-a-be our 
friends." 

"Queer friends. But look here, Lizzie; I'm not 
going to mount any high horse about your friends; 
they are quite respectable, and if they change their 
tune I'll not stand between you." 

She had her way, and we may imagine the flutter 
which took place in No. 13 Main Street, Kippleton, 
when Sir Arthur and Lady Medway were announced 
by Janet — from want of any resident official to per- 
form the ceremony — and -the "scapegrace" and 
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despised Lizzie ("dressed tae the nines!" Grizzel 
afterwards said), with a beautiful child in her arms, 
stepped into the sitting-room where the family was 
assembled at the mid-day meal. Grizzel's "een 
nearly blin'd in her heed" again; Jacob rose and 
looked quite disrespectable with amazement; Mrs. 
Wardrope rushed at Lizzie, seized the baby, and 
clasped it to her maternal, or rather grand-maternal, 
bosom. 

Sir Arthur made an explanatory speech, during 
the course of which the company was solicited 
more than once to "look here." Jacob followed 
with some apologetic gasps, Grizzel's face fixed 
itself into a ghastly grin, and Mrs. Wardrope took 
refuge in tears. 

" Father, we must be friends," said Lizzie, " and 
Grizzel, too. Mother and me" (mind your grammar, 
Lady Medway !) " were aye friends." And friendli- 
ness became the order of the day. 

Before leaving, Grizzel was invited to pay a 
month's visit at once to Medway Hall, Jacob was 
commissioned to forward a regular supply of his 
finest fish (for which he arranged in his own mind 
he would only charge a fair price), and Mrs. Ward- 
rope was presented with a beautiful shawl, so that 
everyone was left happy and contented. 

(150) v 
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Jacob was heard to remark as he returned from 
seeing them to the carriage that "it was very re- 
spectable — very — to hae a knicht for your gudeson, 1 
and a leddy for your dochter." 

1 Qudtaon — Son-in-law. 




MY STUDY CHAIR: 



A VERY STRANGE STORY. 



At the age of thirty I found myself almost alone in 
the world, but in possession of an annual income 
sufficient to furnish the necessaries and some of the 
comforts of a bachelor life, and acquirements which 
had only to be put to use in order to be pecuniarily 
productive. I did not choose at first to devote 
myself to any remunerative occupation, but deter- 
mined to indulge in two or three years' amateur 
application to my favourite pursuit of chemistry. 
I was city bom and city bred, and in the city lived 
the only friend I possessed, so in the city I resolved 
to remain. I accordingly searched the suburbs for 
some cheap office where I might erect my laboratory 
and pursue my labours of love in undisturbed re- 
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tirement. At length in a side street, from which 
the tide of population seemed to have ebbed, I ob- 
served, jammed in between two taller, half -inhabited 
tenements, a small gray, one-storied erection which 
looked like what I wanted. Its one window was 
closed and dirty, which, with two or three broken 
panes, told of continued non-occupation. I ferreted 
out the factor, or landlord as he turned out to be, 
a grimy old man who kept a rag-store further along 
the street, and learned that the house had been 
tenantless for a couple of years, but was in all re- 
spects substantial, weatherproof, and inhabitable. 
A few steps led up from the street to the door, 
which opened upon a narrow passage, at the other 
end of which was a door leading, the old man told 
me, to the back court. Another door to the left 
admitted into a small front room, which again com- 
municated directly with a larger apartment lighted 
from the back. These two apartments formed the 
whole accommodation, but it was enough for me. 
The back apartment would do for my working 
room, and the front for a sort of study, where I 
could read, write, and keep some books and papers. 
It seemed partially fitted up for this sort of thing 
already. A desk was fitted into a recess near the 
window, and before it stood a regular study chair, 
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with cushioned arms, and back set at the proper angle 
for a comfortable recline in moments of meditation. 
On handling the latter I found it turned conve- 
niently on a central pivot, so that you could either 
face the window, the desk, or the fire as you felt 
disposed. 

"How come these to be here?" I asked my com- 
panion, who was eyeing me rather anxiously as I 
made my brief examination. 

"Well, sir, the truth is, I can only let you the 
place — and a nice self-contained house it is— on 
condition that them things get standing." 

" That's a strange condition." 

" He was a queer chap as made it." 

I looked further inquiry. 

" The man who owned it, and died in it ten years 
since, was a queer chap; he gave me't on the foot- 
ing that I should not remove the fixtures. These 
two things were the only real fixtures; so, I suppose, 
you can do with them." 

"You have had tenants since?" 

"0 yes; a broker had it for two or three years, 
and a factor had it for his office — but these things 
suited them. Not as I would be very sticking— 
only — he was a queer chap. I did jobs for him, 
and he got summut familiar with me; but" — and 
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he looked round apprehensively — " he was a queer 
chap." 

"How queer?" 

"I don't exactly know — he had a lot of funny 
things he called ' apperaytus/ and he once put me 
in a queer state, and made me see things, and tell 
him what I saw. He was queer, so" — looking 
round again — " I would as soon do as he said about 
the things." 

" All right; they will just suit me, I think." 

The rent he named was low, so I took the place, 
got the keys, and for the next few weeks was busy 
getting my premises into order, and transporting 
into the back room the miscellaneous collection of 
chemical stuffs and implements I had been accumu- 
lating for years. At length my furnace was going, 
my retorts bubbling, and some experiments in pro- 
gress which, like many another young chemist, I 
dreamed were to lead up to a grand discovery fraught 
with fame to myself and benefit to all mankind. 

At the end of a few days' constant work in the 
laboratory I achieved some results which I thought 
it necessary to chronicle with carefulness. Retir- 
ing to my study, which I had furnished with a 
table, a couple of common chairs, and a book-shelf, 
I seated myself at the desk, laid out my papers, and 
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proceeded to make copious memoranda. After hav- 
ing been so seated for about a quarter of an hour 
a strange thing happened me. 

I fell into a sort of trance. 

The walls of the room seemed to dissolve away, 
and I seemed to see into the interior of a quite dif- 
ferent apartment, in which the first thing that 
arrested my attention was the figure of a lovely 
young girl seated at a small round table, with her 
eyes, it seemed to me, gazing intently into mine. 
She seemed to have been sewing, but her hands 
had fallen into her lap, and she sat still as a statue, 
gazing. She was lovely, but an attraction stronger 
than that of mere beauty seemed to drag my soul 
out towards her. I could hardly withdraw my 
eyes from her to glance round the room in which 
she was sitting. It seemed a moderately -sized 
sitting-room, furnished according to middle-class 
ideas of comfort. In one corner stood a sort of 
couch on which some person was lying, but whose 
face I could not see. In the opposite corner stood 
a cabinet of carved walnut, with two rows of books 
above it; an easy-chair stood on one side of the 
fireplace, on the mantelpiece were an antique time- 
piece and two Grecian vases of a peculiar form, and 
on the hearth-rug a terrier dog lay curled. I had a 
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strange feeling of great distance from these objects, 
combined with one of absolute nearness. I felt 
them to be far away, but saw them with such dis- 
tinctness as was only reconcilable with nearness. 
Before I could again fix my eyes on the girl some- 
thing seemed to interpose, and I now only saw 
what I supposed to be the outside of the house into 
which somehow I had been looking; a small two- 
windowed cottage, with a narrow garden in front 
— a high road winding past — a little further off the 
gateway, as it seemed, of some palatial residence, 
the two massy pillars with some undefined sculp- 
tures on the top — they might be lions, they might 
be griffins, they might be sphinxes— and in the 
distance peeping over a clump of trees the spire of 
a church. I saw it all for what seemed only a few 
moments as clear and distinct as a picture; then a 
gradual fading away — a sort of awakening shock 
— and I was sitting at my desk with the blank 
wall before me. 

What did it mean? I asked myself, as I again 
felt the pen in my hand, and saw the paper before 
me with the last written word hardly dry. Had I 
dropped into a short doze, and dreamed a vivid 
dream? Or was it some mental creation which 
had become for a few moments so strongly objec- 
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tified? Anything of the latter kind was quite new 
to my experience. Of course I had often dreamed 
vivid dreams, but had always been quite aware 
that I had dreamed — that I had been asleep. I 
shook myself, and went on with my work, finished 
it, and went home for the day. 

For the next day or two I was busy experiment- 
ing. At first the face I had seen in my dream kept 
continually thrusting itself before me. It had a 
strange and unaccountable attraction for me. It 
seemed to be the face I had hitherto been seeking 
but never yet found. Female beauty had hereto- 
fore delighted my eyes without touching my heart, 
but the very thought of the fair girl I had seen in 
my dream thrilled me through and through. The 
impression, however, gradually weakened, and on 
the third or fourth day, when I sat down to con- 
tinue the literary part of my self-imposed task, I 
did so with a mind full only of dry chemical facts. 

After being so employed for about the same 
length of time the same phenomenon recurred. 

A feeling as if clouds were melting from around 
me — the same cottage interior — seeming so near, and 
yet so far; the same young girl — lady she seemed 
— not now seated at the little round table, but 
standing by the couch as if she had been minister- 
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ing to the one reclining there — turning half round 
and gazing at me with the same blue, liquid eyes. 
She looked about twenty — in the bloom of young 
womanhood. I could now see her figure, which, 
draped in light blue, was as graceful as her face, 
framed in braids of golden hair, was lovely. My 
eyes did not wander from her till once again I 
seemed to retire slowly within myself — the outside 
of the cottage — the road, along which a wagon, 
loaded with bags of grain, was slowly moving, 
guided by a countryman in the unmistakable garb 
of an English labourer, and so distinct that I 
could read the name on the side-plate — the road 
winding past the lodge-gates with the surmounted 
pillars — the trees in the distance, and the church 
spire — then a dimness over all — a slight shock — 
and the walls of my own room, the desk, and the 
papers! 

I got up in agitation and walked up and down 
the room, wondering what it could mean. I could 
not have again nodded, and dreamt over again the 
self -same dream? Surely I was the victim of some 
extraordinary hallucination! Something had gone 
wrong with the brain, that delicate instrument of 
the mind. But that figure! — the blue eyes, the 
golden hair, the slim nymph-like form, the appeal- 
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mg look! Had I only seen, or dreamed of her, or 
fancied I saw her, twice? It seemed as if I had 
known her for years. 

I went out with the intention of calling on Ned 
Baxter, to whom I have already casually referred 
as the only friend I possessed, and laying the 
matter before him. I did not, however, do so. I 
shrank with an unconquerable reluctance from 
speaking to any one about my singular experience. 
But when the same thing occurred again and again 
at intervals of about three days — always, too, when 
seated at my desk — revealing to me the same room, 
the same girl, the same outdoor scene — I could 
maintain silence no longer. I was getting muddled, 
falling into a state of half dream in which the fair 
vision always floated before me, and becoming unfit 
for work or any settled occupation. 

Ned Baxter and I had been chums from boy- 
hood. We were about the same age, and he was 
a bachelor like myself. He was something con- 
nected with the law, and had chambers in the 
business part of the city. He was seated alone in 
his sanctum indulging in a cigar when I went in 
with the view of unburthening my mind to him. 

"Have you a few minutes to spare, Ned?" I 
asked. 
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"I should think so; too many of them. Clients 
are scarce. They seem to know I am not blessed 
with the necessity of providing for a wife and 
young 'uns, and distribute their patronage accord- 
ingly. Draw in the consulting chair; there's the 
cigar-box — but what's the matter? You look con- 
foundedly scared." 

" The strangest thing has happened." 

" You look as if you had seen a ghost." 

" I am not sure but I have." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" 

"Do be serious for a little, Ned. I want your 
opinion." 

"Have you got the fee ready? But come, I am 
serious; let us hear all about it." 

Deliberately, but not without much mental pain, I 
gave a circumstantial account of my last three weeks. 

At the close he seemed inclined to laugh, but 
checked himself. I knew what he was going to say 
before he said it. 

"Something wrong here, old fellow," and he 
pointed not to his forehead but to his stomach. 

" I am in perfect bodily health," I said. 

"So you think — so you think — but — you want 
my advice? Well, here it is. Come with me to 
Terry Brown's and let him see your tongue." 
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•Pshaw!" 

"You know Terry; at least you have seen him 
here. A little crotchety, but sensible, and grave 
enough. Let him examine you first, and then tell 
him the whole story. He won't laugh at you nor 
babble about it afterwards, and will give you better 
advice than I can." 

Eventually I consented. We proceeded together 
to Dr. Brown's consulting-room, found him fortu- 
nately disengaged, and I was submitted to him as 
a patient who felt out of sorts but did not know 
what was wrong. 

" Some screw loose, Terry." 

"What are the symptoms?" 

"Give us a touch of your science first. After- 
wards we have some evidence to put in which may 
justify your finding." 

My tongue was looked at, my pulse felt, other 
operations gone through, and several questions, 
which Ned allowed as not "leading ones," asked 
and answered. 

" There are no indications," Dr. Brown at length 
said, " of any physical derangement. A little ner- 
vous excitement — that is all — which should soon 
wear off." 

"Nothing wrong with the digestion, Terry?" 
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" I should say no." 

Then between us we made the doctor acquainted 
with the circumstances which had really led to our 
visit. 

He listened silently and with wrapt attention. 

" There is nothing," he said when we had done, 
"in your physical condition that would warrant 
me in treating you for monomania, but the brain 
is a strange— a mysterious organ. It works many 
abnormal pranks. Your condition in these — trances 
let us call them— is something like clairvoyance." 

" There you go," cried Ned; " do you still believe 
in that sort of thing?" 

"One must believe what they have seen and 
proved." 

" There is no use arguing with you, Terry; but 
what do you advise our friend here?"- 

" I should like to see the room where the affec- 
tions occurred." 

"Let us adjourn thither at once then; about a 
mile's walk, I think, Anty?" 

My name was Anthony, but Ned always disre- 
spectfully shortened it so. 

I agreed, so we all three proceeded towards my 
laboratory. 

As he went up the steps to the door Dr. Brown 
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cast his eyes over the smoke -bedimmed build- 
ing. 

"You were always seated in this chair?" said he 
when we had got inside. 

"Always." 

" Will you sit down now?" 

"I need not; the fit was on me to-day, and I 
never have them at less intervals than three days." 

"Ah! the magnetic fluid exhausts itself." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" It was, of course, Ned who 
laughed. 

" I will test it myself;" and the doctor sat down 
before the desk. 

"Let us have a smoke," said Ned; and we sat 
smoking and talking for about half-an-hour, with- 
out anything unusual occurring with Dr. Brown. 

" Not en rapport," murmured he, as he got up. 

" Ha, ha!" laughed Ned again. " Let me try it." 

" It's no use." 

The doctor was turning and examining the chair. 
An iron bar led from the seat to a socket in the 
floor in which it worked. 

" What is below ?" he asked. "A cellar?" 

" Not that I know of. I don't know." 

I had never had the door at the back end of the 
passage open, so could say nothing about it 
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"Well soon see," said Ned, leading the way 
along the short passage, turning the key which 
stood in the lock, and revealing a flight of about a 
dozen steps, terminating on a level with the court 

We descended, and found the back wall a dead 
mass of gray stone, excepting the one window 
which lighted my laboratory. At the foot of the 
stair, still inside the passage, there was a blank 
piece of wall smoothly plastered over. We were 
passing this on returning from our inspection when 
Ned struck it firmly with his knuckles. 

"Stop," said he, and struck it again once or 
twice; "bring a hammer, Anty." 

With the hammer he struck the wall firmly in 
several places, and at one part it gave back a dis- 
tinctly hollow sound. 

" There is wood here; have you a chisel, Anty?" 

This also I was able to supply, and with hammer 
and chisel Ned, who was now the leading spirit, 
soon laid bare a narrow door, level with the stone 
lintels, apparently heavy, and securely locked. 

How to get it open was now the question. 

"The hinges look weak," said Ned, and with a 
few well-directed strokes he severed first one and 
then the other. Our united efforts prised the door 
open from the back. 
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" All is darkness here," said Ned, as he peeped 
in. 

A torch was improvised from a bunch of wax 
tapers, and we all three went in. 

There was a narrow passage leading to the left 
towards the front of the house, and ending in a 
square recess, which the flaring torch lighted up 
fitfully. And this is what we saw. 

On a little round table a crystal bowl almost full 
of a clear liquid, in which floated what seemed a 
small magnet, one of its poles touching a metallic 
wire, which ascended and disappeared in the ceiling, 
just below where stood my study chair; and beside 
the bowl a small white box, and on the top of the 
box a ring, from a large jewel in which the torch- 
light scintillated. 

T had just lifted the box and ring, when Ned, 
exclaiming "There is some devilry here!" dashed 
the bowl from the table. With the sound of break- 
ing glass there came a sensible shock, a commotion 
in the air, and total darkness. Our light had been 
extinguished. We hurriedly made our way to the 
door and up to my room, where we stood a few 
moments gazing in each other's faces. 

"What does it all mean?" It was Ned who 
spoke first 
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The doctor said nothing. 

I now recollected and mentioned what the land- 
lord had told me about the "queerness" of the 
original owner and sometime occupier of the pre- 
mises, and his peculiar provisions regarding the desk 
and chair. 

You must get out of this," said Ned. 
There is not the smallest reason now," said Dr. 
Brown. " If I am not much mistaken the spell is 
broken. But you have something in your hand?" 
he said to me. 

"These were on the table," I said, showing the 
box and ring. 

The ring was massy gold, ornamented on one side 
with the figure of an eagle, wings spread, and a 
large opal in its breast. 

The box was a simple tin affair, with the lid sol- 
dered on. We soon had it open, and this is what 
we found within: — A slip of paper scrawled over 
with writing, and underneath a bundle of papers 
tied together. Ned undertook to decipher the 
former, while I examined the latter, which to my 
astonishment proved to be bank-notes and foreign 
bonds to the total amount of over £20,000. 

"What do you make of it, Ned?" I asked, with 
increased anxiety. 
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"I can make out some phrases," said he, "but 
other portions I would defy Old Nick himself, who 
seems to have a finger in our present pie, to make 
head or tail of." 

It was certainly the most atrocious piece of 
writing I ever set my eyes on. Entire lines were 
just a series of loops and turns which might mean 
one thing as well as another. It was most provok- 
ing. Our combined skill could not produce a nearer 
guess at its contents than the following: — 

". . . power nearly gone . . . filled with 
remorse . . . know they are living, but cannot 
see them. . . . last effort oj skill . . . in- 
fluence one in spiritual affinity . . . the ring 
and money . . . find them . . . give 
them . . ." 

The signature was composed of a number of 
twirls and dashes of which nothing could be 
made. 

" What is to be done with the money?" was Ned's 
next thought. 

" I must find them," said I. 

"Find whom?" 

" Those to whom it belonga " 

"Who are they?" 

" The young lady and the invalid I saw over and 
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over again in my dream, or whatever you choose to 
call it." 

"Whew! then you think they are real, living 
beings?" 

" I am as sure of it as that I am a living being 
myself/' 

"What do you think of him now, Terry?" 

'Well, I am not inclined to make so light of 
what we have heard from our friend, and what we 
have seen ourselves, as you, Ned. I have witnessed 
some things which peremptorily forbid that. Still 
I would counsel calm consideration before engaging 
in what may prove after all a wild-goose chase; and 
that suggests that some link has been left out by 
the unknown magnetizer. You have no clue where- 
by to discover the whereabouts of those in whose 
behalf we shall suppose you have been commis- 
sioned." 

This had to be admitted. 

Without coming to any decision we went out 
together. 

The next few days I spent endeavouring to dis- 
coverj3omething by means of the bank-notes, but 
entirely failed. Most of them were for large 
amounts, and proved to be quite genuine, which 
was so far satisfactory. 
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After this I made an attempt to resume my usual 
course of life, but found it impossible. I wandered 
out and in from my laboratory, but in the chair — 
which, as the doctor foretold, was now disenchanted 
— I sat for long hours lost in thought. For one 
thing, the custody of such a sum of money, for the 
safe transmission of which I felt myself responsible, 
was a continual nightmare. How I longed, now 
that they had ceased, for a renewal of the mystic 
visions, that I might rest my eyes once more on the 
face of the girl who had taken so firm a hold of my 
heart as well as my imagination. At last I shut up 
the place — first getting a tradesman to plaster over 
the cellar door as we had found it — and dropping a 
line to Ned to inform him of my resolution, I set 
out to search for the fair face which, do as I might, 
was ever rising before me. Besides my own over- 
whelming desire, I convinced myself that I had a 
trust to discharge, a duty to fulfil. 

A couple of months afterwards I was again in 
the city baffled and dejected. 

One day, after having somewhat recovered from 
the exhaustion of my fruitless search, I wandered 
into Ned's office. 

"Hillo! old fellow; returned from your travels? 
What success?" cried Ned as he took my hand. 
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I shook my head 

" I say, Anty, you must give up that. You are 
wearing yourself to skin and bone. Come over and 
see Terry." 

At this moment he was called to the outer room. 

I sat down on the seat from which he had risen 
and leant my arms on the desk. Aimlessly I turned 
over a letter which was lying face downwards, and 
the name at the foot seemed to strike me in the 
forehead like a bullet. I was not at first conscious 
why it did so, and a few moments elapsed before 
the meaning flashed upon me. " Jonathan Crump ! " 
Why, that was the name on the country wagon I 
saw on one occasion passing along the road beside 
which my dream-cottage stood. I glanced at the 
top of the sheet — " Greendale?" Yes, I was almost 
sure that this was my Jonathan Crump. 

"Ned," I cried, the moment he entered; "where 
is Greendale? Who is Jonathan Crump?" 

" Jonathan Crump is a sort of client, or at least 
correspondent, of mine regarding a piece of busi- 
ness I have got the arranging of; but I have never 
seen him. Where Greendale is I really do not 
know." 

" Where is your gazetteer?" 

" 0, you need not search there. It is, I believe, 
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merely the name of a farm-steading. But, stop — it 

cannot be far from C , where I have observed 

all his letters to be posted." 

"And where is C ?" 

" In Devonshire." 

I seized a gazetteer and a Bradshaw, and soon 
had my route chalked out. 

"Where away so suddenly?" cried Ned, as I was 
rushing out. 

"I will tell you again, Ned; good-bye." 

I could not bear to speak of my new hope, 
which, after all, might end in a new disappoint- 
ment. 

The next afternoon I was walking up the main 

street of the village or town of C , towards the 

post-office. 

"Can you direct me to a farm-steading called 
Greendale?" I asked of the postmaster when I had 
found him. 

"Greendale? Jonathan Crump's? About four 
miles straight out west from this." 

It was a fine autumn afternoon, and I set out to 
walk the distance. 

From Jonathan Crump I trusted to learn in what 
direction he was in the habit of sending wagons 
loaded with grain or flour; if possible, where in 
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particular, on that day, about four months ago, 
which I had carefully calculated and noted. 

The influence of the pure air and mild sunshine 
calmed the fever of my blood, and restrung my 
jaded nerves. I felt better and happier than I had 
done for months before. I was indulging in dreams 
of a happy sequel to my adventure, when on lifting 
my eyes as I rounded a sharp bend [in the road, 
there stood the picture before me — the landscape of 
my dream! The scene which had so long been only 
"a vision of my mind," was after all an actually 
existing concrete reality. There, not a hundred 
paces from me, was the little two- windowed cottage, 
with the narrow garden in front — a little further 
on the pillared gate with the undefined stone 
sculptures; still further away the clump of trees, 
overtopped by the church spire. My heart stood 
still, and my knees literally "knocked together" 
at the sight. Mastering my emotion, I resolutely 
advanced, walked in at the wicket-gate, and knocked 
at the door. I was not the least astonished — in 
fact it was just what I expected — when the door 
opened, and I stood face to face with the young 
lady of my visions. I knew her at once — her 
features were too indelibly printed on my memory 
— though now she was clad, not in blue, but in 
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sober black. My appearance seemed to startle her 
in some unaccountable manner. She screamed 
faintly, and staggered back against the wall 

An elderly woman came forward, to whom I 
explained that I wished to see her mistress on a 
matter of business. 

" I dun'no what business as you can have wi' Miss 
Beatrice." 

Beatrice! That was her name. 

Recovering herself instantly, Beatrice, as I may 
now call her, led the way into the room — the 
room, just as I had seen it. The small round table 
with work upon it, the cabinet with the double row 
of books; the clock and the vases on the mantel- 
piece; in one corner the couch, which was now, 
however, empty; and the terrier I had seen once 
curled on the rug came forward barking on my 
entrance. 

"Quiet, Frisk! Nan, you may leave us;" for the 
woman was lingering and regarding me with some 
suspicion. She then turned her eyes inquiringly on 
me — the same blue, melting eyes, and almost the 
same wondering, appealing look. 

I took out the box and the ring and laid them on 
the table preparatory to the telling of my story. I 
did not know how to begin. 
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"My mother's ring!" she suddenly exclaimed, 
eagerly lifting and examining the one I had laid 
down. 

" Or" — and she hastily opened a drawer in the 
cabinet, brought out and laid beside my ring another, 
identical in appearance — "my father's!" 

" Who was your father?" 

"First tell me how you came possessed of this 
ring. 

I slowly, and amid many intei-rupting exclama- 
tions and interrogations, went over the circum- 
stances already related, and finished by laying be- 
fore her the scribbled note and the paper repre- 
sentatives of £20,000. 

At the close she touched a spring in one of the 
rings — her ring — when the breast of the eagle 
opened and displayed the miniature of a noble- 
looking man in the prime of life, the countenance 
being altogether the most impressive I had ever 
seen; and performing the same operation with my 
ring, she showed it to contain the portrait of a beau- 
tiful woman, young, and strikingly like herself. 

" These," she said, " are my father and my mother 
as they were in happy days that I cannot remem- 
ber. Often have I heard my mother say that they 
had rings precisely alike, containing their portraits 
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as you see, and that my father considered them a 
unique pair/' 

" That is enough," I said, " you have proved that 
of which I had no doubt; I recognize in your mother 
and yourself the rightful owners of the ring, and 
the contents of the box." 

"No — no" — she said, "I cannot take all that 
money, though I firmly believe my father placed the 
papers there and sent them to my mother. But," 
and tears filled her eyes, "I have just lost my 
mother — it can never benefit her!* 

I impulsively took her hand. She gently with- 
drew it, and said: 

" Now, in return, let me tell you my story, some 
things in which, if they do not altogether explain, 
may throw some light on yours. 

" My father's name was Martin Twissel, and my 
mother's Beatrice Allen. I hardly remember my 
father; my clear idea of him must have been 
derived from his portrait in the ring, and my 
mother's frequent talks about him. He was a 
German, and was in this country prosecuting some 
inquiries in connection with the study which en- 
grossed him — that of animal magnetism — when he 
met my mother. The consequence was a mutual 
passion. They were married, and he settled here. 
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They enjoyed, my mother said, for a year or two 
unclouded felicity, when he began to develop a spirit 
of jealousy which threatened to destroy their hap- 
piness. He got the reputation of having seized 
upon certain secrets of nature more firmly than 
any other man, which brought around him many 
people interested in the same questions as himself. 
Concerning one after another of these, with whom 
my mother could not avoid coming in contact, he 
indulged in fits of the most groundless suspicion. 
A period of alternating misery and happiness, in 
which days of violent anger and upbraiding were 
succeeded by intervals of contrition, was brought 
to a climax one day when in a storm of passion he 
left her, swearing he would never look upon her 
face again. And he never did. 

" My mother, thus deserted, made some attempts 
to trace him, but she had often been so overcome 
with dread of him, and so disliked his associates 
and pursuits — which, as I have said, were of a mys- 
terious nature, bearing upon the occult powers by 
which one mind can influence another — that she 
acquiesced the more easily in her ill success. The 
cruel part was that she was left with very slender 
resources. I was but a child then, but ever since I 
can remember we had to live in small houses, and 
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my mother had to do needlework to assist in main- 
taining us. She managed herself to give me a good 
education, and since growing up I have been able 
by art work to lighten her burden considerably. 
Her small independent income has died with her, 
and I am just now considering what I had best do 
in my changed circumstances." 

" You may now cease, of course, to be anxious on 
that point." 

"Well, I have now to relate some personal ex- 
periences" — and here she smiled and blushed — " al- 
most the counterpart of your own, and which 
will explain the manner in which I received you 
at the door. That was not the first time I had seen 

you." 
"No?" 

" In the spring — what did you say was the date 
of your first dream, or vision?" 

I gave her the date. 

She opened a small memorandum book, and, after 
consulting it, said: 

" On that very same day I was sitting sewing at 
this table, my mother resting on her couch, when 
all at once I seemed to fall into a dream state. I 
use the phrase for want of a better to describe my 
sensations. Intervening obstacles seemed to lose 
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their solidity, and far away at the end of a vista 
yet so distinct as to give the feeling of nearness, I 
saw a face gazing at me with — as if — well, with an 
earnest, friendly gaze. How long this lasted I 
cannot tell, but gradually the face dimmed, the 
vista closed, and with a shiver I found myself sit- 
ting as before, with the work in my hands, and 
the room every way the same. Several times there- 
after this recurred at intervals of about three days, 
and then the visitations ceased as unaccountably 
as they had begun. The face I saw was yours; so 
you may well believe that when I met you I was 
something startled. Yet I had come to think of 
you as a friend — " 

" Do, do continue to think of me as such." 

"And was not so much surprised as might be 
supposed at finding you to be a substantial reality, 
and not a mere phantom of the brain." 

"And now," she added, "I have just to thank 
you sincerely for all the trouble you have been at 
on our — on my account. I am very glad to get the 
ring. 

" You think, then, that it must have been your 
father who occupied my place of work some ten 
years ago and wrote these words?" 

"It could be no other person. I have seen his 
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signature to other papers, and though more distinct 
they much resembled this." 

"Having got the clue, I think I can trace the 
letters, and form them into Martin Twissel." 

" But that money, you must at least take a large 
share of it." 

"Certainly not; I will in the meantime take 
charge of it and see you again soon. Where will 
I be likely to get a lodging near for a day or two? 
Is there no place nearer than C ?" 

She hesitated, and then said: 

"I think at Jonathan Crump's; along the lane 
which strikes to the right, after you pass the lodge 
gate." 

I found Jonathan Crump's; but instead of pes- 
tering him with questions about his wagons I 
merely asked for a bed. A comfortable bed-room 
at a moderate rent was placed at my disposal as 
long as I chose to occupy it. 

And now ensued a few weeks the most blissful 
of my life. 

Each succeeding day found me beside Beatrice, 
the "love dream" rapidly becoming a sweeter real- 
ity. Sometimes I sat beside her in the "dream" 
room, sometimes we rambled together amid the 
beautiful scenery of the neighbourhood, talking at 
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first of her plans for the future, then of both our 
pasts, and then of anything that suggested itself. 
The more I knew her the more I loved her. I 
found her manner as agreeable as her form was 
beautiful. 

At length one day I said to her, " You remember 
you wished me to share that money with you?" 

" Yes — yes — and — " 

" And I refused, What if I now say that I am 
willing?" 

" It would please me." 

"But what if I add a condition?" 

"What?" 

" That I get its owner along with it." 

She needed not to speak to let me know that my 
condition was accepted. 

We have now spent many happy years as hus- 
band and wife, and often talk over the strange and 
mysterious occurrences which brought us together. 




DOCTOR JAMES; 



OR, THE DEAD WITNESS. 



CHAPTER L 



Little Jerry Bunt had been in the woods all the 
long summer afternoon. No doubt he should have 
been helping his mother, Widow Bunt, in her daily 
struggle to keep a certain grizzly animal from the 
door; but Jerry, we are sorry to say, sometimes 
forgot the maternal claim upon his time and atten- 
tion. It was certainly but a very subordinate part 
he could yet take in the fight, this being only the 
tenth summer sun which had beamed on his unbon- 
neted brown head. He should still by right have 
been a slave of the book, and under terror of the 
dominie's tawse; but this was long before the era 
of school-boards and Bchool-board officers, so Jerry 
ran no danger of being "run in." 
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It was but little he could do, we have said, to- 
wards earning his crust of bread and porringer of 
milk ; still, he could run the errands, look after his 
little sister while mother was at the wash-tub, and 
such like, and the only excuse we can find for Jerry 
on the present occasion is that the day had been 
extremely beautiful and warm, that it was early in 
June, when sunlighted fields and woods are still 
something of a novelty, and that the "nesting" 
season was just about past, yet the pursuit more 
alluring than ever from the masses of fresh green 
foliage through which the skilful eye had to detect, 
and the cautious hand to reach, the hidden trea- 
sures. 

Not that Jerry often robbed the twittering things 
of their eggs or young. It was sufficient joy to 
discover them, to peep in at them, perhaps to touch 
them. To " know " as many nests as possible was 
a passionate desire, but to "harry" Jerry did not care. 

On this afternoon he had visited and hunted in 
the woods which cluster thickly on the upland that 
slopes gently west from the village till the gray 
twilight was no longer sufficient for his purpose. 
When he finally "knocked off work" there were 
miles between his little feet and home, and though 
he " trotted " most of the way, twilight had merged 
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in early night before he reached the outskirts of 
civilization. Tired and hot he sat down to rest 
himself on the border of the " Quarry-hole," where, 
had it been earlier, he would have been within sight 
of the smoking chimneys of Oatley-Barns. 

From this quarry the stones with which the older 
half of Oatley-Barns was built had been taken; but 
for many years it had been deserted, and now 
yawned wide and deep, with a dark pool of water 
sleeping at the bottom of the gulf. A many- 
breached paling fenced it round, but it seemed a 
dangerous trap for unwary boy or girl who might 
choose to gambol near it. Jerry's resting-place was 
on the broad, bushy flat which intervened between 
the highroad and the edge of the hole. He was 
hot and tired, and he stretched himself full length 
among the long grass which grew round the roots 
of the bushes. 

One star was now visible, shining brightly in the 
south-west. Jerry did not care much about stars. 
They were too far away; no fun could be got out 
of them. They were not like hips, or nuts, or frogs, 
or minnows, or flowers even. All these could be 
searched for, laid hold of, and enjoyed in some 
fashion; but stars — they failed almost to enter Jerry's 
consciousness. This star, however, was so bright 
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that Jerry could not help looking at it. Jerry- 
gazed, and the star gazed steadily at Jerry, till 
Jerry dropped over asleep. 

When Jerry woke with a start it was as dark as 
it ever is in June. The big steadily-gazing star 
had gone, and a number of small twinklers had 
taken its place. He rubbed his eyes, and was about 
to start to his feet, when he became aware that 
somebody or something was scrambling up the bank 
from the highway. His little heart gave a thump. 
He lay still and peered through the bushes. Two 
men came to the top carrying something heavy 
between them. They flung their burden down 
about two yards from where Jerry lay, and sat 
down, breathing heavily, beside it. Jerry saw that 
it was something long and white. What was it 
like? There was only one thing he remembered 
which it was like. It was like his father the last 
time he saw him, when he was lifted by two strange 
men out of the bed and laid in his coffin. There 
was a creeping sensation at the roots of Jerry's 
uncovered locks, and he trembled all over. He 
dared not stir — he could not have stirred though he 
had dared. 

The men began to talk, and he could hear every 
word they said. 




The long white object was again lifted." 
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" Wot are ye goin' to do now?" said one. 

" I'm a-goin' to chuck her in there." 

"Never!" 

" Jest so." 

" Wotll Doctor James say?" 

" He won't know, and he don't care." 

"Didn't ye swear to put her in the middle of 
Dalmere?" 

" I won't take her so fur." 

" Doctor James " 

"Curse Doctor James, an' yer thick head too. 
Don't yer see she's as safe here as there. It's awful 
deep, and gets deeper every year. It may be filled 
up, but'U never be drained. She may lie at the 
bottom an' nobody the wiser till the judgment-day. 
I tell ye I won't carry her another cursed step." 

"Is the weight good to sink her?" 

" Ay, and keep her down for ever. Lend a hand, 
will yer." 

The long white object was again lifted, appar- 
ently with difficulty, and Jerry watched them as 
they went round to where a shelving incline led 
down to near the edge of the hole. Still he dared 
not move; he lay trembling till he heard a sullen 
plunge in the water, till the two men came up 
again, jumped into the highroad, and mounting, 
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apparently, some vehicle that had been waitln 
drove swiftly westwards, till the sound of the horse 
feet died away in the distance — then Jerry slippe 
like an eel over the embankment, scurried as fa 
aa his little shaking legs would carry him in tl 
opposite direction, and had got the length of h 
own door before he once thought of the " wopping 
that awaited him. 



CHAPTER II. 

As Jerry ran home he passed a row of detache 
houses with narrow gardens in front, which, wit 
some offshoots to north and south, formed tl 
western fringe of Oatley-Barns. These were mostl 
dark, as the hour was late; but above the door < 
one of them a brilliant light was still burnin 
Jerry had heard that this light was kept burnin 
all night through, and it was quite true; for th 
was " the doctor's " house, and the light was mail 
tained for the convenience of callers during tl 
dark hours. The glass globe which inclosed tb 
light was half within the house and half withou 
so that the rays might be shed on those wh 
approached the door both from inside and outsit! 
A brass plate on the little gate by which the gravt 
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path across the narrow strip of shrubbery was 
entered on from the street bore the inscription — 
"Dr. James Beeton." The plate was evidently- 
old, and in fact it was serving the second genera- 
tion. The present Dr. James Beeton had been the 
associate and was now the successor of his father, 
the Dr. James Beeton whom the plate had originally 
designated. The father was known as Dr. Beeton, 
and for distinction the son had always been spoken 
of as Dr. James. The name had been kept up 
after the death of the elder had removed the need 
for such a distinction, and the present practitioner 
was still known through the town and neighbour- 
hood as Dr. James. 

The good business which the father had created 
the son to all appearance still retained. He was 
even more liked by the richer class, and soon came 
to be as much trusted. He had a manner suitable 
for every occasion. He could be soft and sympa- 
thetic, ingratiating and respectful, coarse and free 
spoken, genial and jocular, as suited sex, character, 
or worldly station of the patient. There had been 
some stories about him when younger as to courses 
a little wild and erratic, but since his marriage he 
had seemed to walk in the ways of tame respecta- 
bility. It was sometimes whispered that he was 
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not so happy at home as he appeared to be abroad, 
and that he was drawing in less money and spend- 
ing more than the old doctor; but nothing had 
transpired of sufficient importance to lessen the 
general estimate of him as a clever doctor, a plea- 
sant companion, and a prosperous man. 

At an earlier hour than the one at which Jerry 
had got such a fright, but on the same evening, 
Dr. James and a lady were seated at opposite sides 
of his dining-room table, from which the supper 
tray had just been removed. The doctor was a 
middle-aged man, with a broad and fair coun- 
tenance, surmounted by a mass of curly brown 
hair. His brow was high and smooth, his eyes blue 
and clear, his mouth wide and good-humoured; but 
a certain squareness of jaw and heaviness of chin 
hinted at possible hardness and sensuality. He 
was considered a handsome man by the ladies, and 
the expensive and careful manner in which he was 
dressed suggested that he shared their opinion. 

His vis-a-vis might have reached her thirtieth 
year, but could not have far passed it. Thin 
featured but pretty, elegantly shaped, and neatly 
dressed in black, she sat bolt upright in her chair, 
facing the doctor with a pair of dark eyes almost 
lurid with anger. 
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" Compose yourself," Dr. James was saying in soft 
placid tones, but without reciprocating the steadfast 
gaze of his companion; "what is the use of getting 
into a passion again? What you speak of is impos- 
sible, but we may live together agreeably, or part — 
in friendship." 

" You forget something, Dr. James," said the lady 
in tones of suppressed passion. 

" Not at all, 'Retta; I admit that something was 
said at one time about marriage, but really one's 
mind changes, and — and — circumstances alter, and 
— well, you know it is so short a time since — my 
wife's death, that the subject need not have been 
discussed yet " 

"Dr. James, was it I who introduced it?" 

"Well, you see, I thought it better we should 
understand each other." 

"I understand you now, James, but I hardly 
think you understand me. Are you aware that, if 
you do not make me your wife, you have ruined 
me?" and a deep flush suffused her hitherto pale 
countenance. 

" Nonsense! Why should you take that strained 
view of it?" 

" I can never be an honest man's wife." 

" I do not see why you should not." 



i 
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She still continued to fix him with the gaze 
which he continued to avoid; but the expression 
in her eyes seemed now to change from anger to 
hatred. 

"I say again," she hissed through her teeth, "that 
you forget something, Dr. James." 

"My dear 'Retta," in the most dulcet and ap- 
parently careless tone, "what is it that I forget?" 

She started to her feet in incontrollable passion, 
and, flinging out her arms, cried, " You forget the 
deed which these hands (would they had been 
withered first!) assisted you to do; and you forget 
this also, Dr. James," her voice sinking lower, "that 
these same hands hold your life." 

" Do they? I was not aware of it." 

Her hands sunk by her side, and in a softer tone, 
and with a softened look, she said: 

" James, tell me that it was not all a decep- 
tion; tell me that you are just trying me, that 
there was some truth in your protestations, that 
you really loved me, that it was for my sake you 
wished to get free, and not — not," here the passion 
rose again, "not for the sake of the money, or to 
marry some one else." 

"'Retta, 'Retta, I am not thinking of marrying 
anyone just now. I am not such a fool, as after 
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getting my neck out of one rope to twist round it 
another." 

"James Beeton, if you do not redeem your pro- 
mise to me, as I am a living woman I will put a 
rope round your neck of a different kind." 

"The noose would be wide enough to go over 
both our heads, 'Retta." 

" Do I care? No, I will prefer it." 

" Better make up your mind, 'Retta, to take it all 
quietly. You can do nothing to me, and will only 
harm yourself. I have Dr. Wake's certificate as to 
the cause of death, and you have no one to corro- 
borate any wild assertions you may make. You 
may get yourself shut up in a prison or a madhouse, 
but me you cannot touch." 

She turned and rushed towards the door, but 
before opening it faced round and said: 

" There is yet a third thing you have forgotten, 
Dr. James — that the proof is in the body!" — when 
she rapidly passed out, closing the door behind her. 

Dr. Beeton's face blanched at the last words, and 
with a muttered execration he sprang to his feet 
and followed her. When he opened the door he 
caught a glimpse of his late companion gliding up 
the stair which led to her sleeping apartment. This 
sight seemed to reassure him. He cautiously fol- 
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lowed, saw her go into the bed-room and shut the 
door. 

He heaved a sigh of relief. 

"It is true; I had forgot it," he muttered; "I 
should have waited. I must see her again — in the 
morning. Meanwhile"- 

Approaching the door of the room he found the 
key, as he seemed to expect, in the lock outside. 
He turned it noiselessly, withdrew it, and stole 
downstairs again, muttering: 

" That makes her safe in the meantime." 

He went into his own room — study, library, and 
consulting-room in one — and stood on the hearth, 



musing. 



There were two doors to the room — one com- 
municating with the lobby and one directly with 
the back yard. 

While Dr. James was standing thus wrapt in 
moody thought, which seemed to draw his usually 
smooth and placid countenance into a mass of 
puckers, there came a scarcely perceptible tap 
upon the window — the only one in the room — 
which also looked to the back. He heard the tap, 
but with an impatient shrug and a half-audible 
curse he flung himself into his chair. The next 
moment, as if with some new thought, his face 
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cleared; he started to his feet, went to the back 
door, opened it, and gave a low hissing whistle. A 
man coarsely dressed, and with a shapeless hat 
slouched over his eyes, came in out of the gloom, 
and then Dr. James shut the door again and locked 
it. 

"Well?" said the doctor, carelessly. 

"There's a fresh un as we could nab," was the 
information volunteered, in a husky voice. 

" I don't want anything." 



"Leg?" 
» 



" No.' 

" Then, we'll take un to the gents in the city." 

The doctor looked at the man for about half a 
minute before speaking again, and the man looked 
at Dr. James. 

"Have you a comrade?" at length inquired the 
doctor. 

" The Trotter," with a jerk of one thumb towards 
the yard, was the reply. 

" Well, let that job alone to-night, and do one for 
me which will pay you better * 

"All right, doctor." 

There then ensued a good deal of whispered bar- 
gaining, at the end of which something passed out 
of the doctor's possession into that of his companion. 
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" The remainder will reach you," said the doctor 
as the man turned towards the door, " when I have 
got proof that the job has been well done. But 
remember you must bury yourself for some time, 
and work in some other direction till it blows over." 

"All right, Dr. James. We can trust yez, and ye 
can trust huz." 

The door was unlocked and the man disappeared 
into the gloom. 

The events we are narrating took place in the 
early years of the present century, when a nefarious 
trade was certainly to some extent driven between 
anatomical students and what were called "re- 
surrection-men," and in at this back-door there was 
a vague impression in Oatley-Barns that suspicious- 
looking bundles carried by suspicious-looking men 
had more than once, by chance and late loiterers in 
the adjacent fields, been seen to pass. This, how- 
ever, did not do the least harm to the doctor's pro- 
fessional reputation, but rather enhanced it. It 
presented him to the popular imagination in the 
character of a man enthusiastically devoted to the 
pursuits of science, and who, though perhaps by 
means questionable and dangerous, had acquired a 
more than common knowledge of the construction 
and workings of the human frame. People might 
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not like the idea of themselves or their near rela- 
tives being brought under the dissecting knife, but 
they had no objection to reap the advantages of 
such research when their limbs were smashed or 
their organs became diseased. 

After seeing his visitor out, Dr. James passed 
through the lobby along a narrow passage towards 
the back, opened a door, and said to some person 
within: 

" You need not answer the bell to-night I will 
be sitting up, and shall attend to it myself." 

He then returned to his own room, placed a 
bottle and glass on the table, drunk off a bumper, 
took down a book, and settled himself as if to read. 
The leaves were, however, turned so slowly that it 
was evident he was thinking more than reading. 
Twice he had to answer the bell, but on neither 
occasion did he require to leave the house. The 
dawn by and by looked in upon him, and bright- 
ened to early morning. He put out his light, and 
still sat, sometimes reading, sometimes musing, and 
refreshing himself at intervals from the bottle for 
another hour; then muttering, "I must speak to 
her," proceeded upstairs to the bed-room, of which 
he had the key in his pocket. He quietly unlocked 
the door and entered. There was no person within. 
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The bed was empty — had not been lain upon. The 
window, which the doctor now remembered over- 
looked the roof of an outhouse, was open, showing 
by what means the prisoner had escaped. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Later in the day Oatley-Barns was stunned by 
the rumour that Dr. James had been arrested on 
the charge of murder. Henrietta, or as she was 
usually called Miss Wilmot, a distant relation of 
the doctor's, who had been for some years resident 
in the family, had appeared, it was said, before a 
justice, and sworn information against him. Ru- 
mour in this instance told nothing but the truth; 
and for three days, till Dr. James, who, as we have 
said, was a general favourite, and especially so with 
the women-folks, made his appearance amongst 
them again, the villagers could talk of nothing else. 
The history of these days was thus given a couple 
of evenings thereafter by Jos. Barton, chief of the 
constabulary force of three which kept Oatley- 
Barns in order, and criminal detective in general 
for the district, to a friend over a glass of ale in 
the "Cross Keys":— 

"What Dr. James was accused of, you see, by 
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the woman was slow poisoning his wife by means 
of arsenic. There was a lump of money, it seems, 
belonging to her which she would obstinately keep 
a grip of, and which the doctor could only lay hold 
of on her death. This was the motive alleged by 
Miss Wilmot, besides something more personal The 
doctor, she said, had got to hate his wife, and was 
determined to get rid of her. He wanted to get 
married on some one else, but she would not say 
whom. She did not directly implicate herself, but 
seemed careless about it. I can't say what might 
have come out if the case had gone to trial, but you 
see it never did. 

" Well, the doctor coolly denied the whole affair, 
and looked innocence, if ever man looked it. In a 
sort of unwilling manner he explained that Miss 
Wilmot had lately shown signs of * mental aberra- 
tion ' he called it. One of the ways it went, he said 
— and it is a very common way IVe heard — was 
getting dead set against the very persons she had 
most liked. This had been particularly shown to- 
wards himself. He had been thinking of taking 
outside advice on the case, but had delayed. He 
had a warm affection for her; and, considering the 
friendship between her and his deceased wife, he 
would have been sorry to part with her. 

(160) I 
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"The next person examined was Dr. Wake, of 
Stoneridge, who had certificated the death as inflam- 
mation of the bowels. He stuck to his certificate, 
but admitted he had only seen her once before death, 
and had not given her a thorough overhaul, having 
entire dependence on Dr. Beeton, who had described 
the symptoms and his mode of treatment. On re- 
examination the woman stuck to her point — said 
Dr. Wake had been deceived, and demanded a post- 
mortem. 

"Well, it was settled that the body was to be 
got up, and London experts were written to. I was 
despatched along with a squad to open the grave, 
and we were accompanied by one of the justices 
and his clerk. It was only a week or two since 
the poor creature had been buried, but already a 
number of flowers were growing on the grave and 
round about it. The diggers first removed the 
plants carefully, and then worked away till they 
laid the coffin bare. Cords were run underneath, 
and we hoisted it up, but while doing so were 
struck by its exceeding lightness. Yes, you have 
guessed it; the box was empty. When it came to 
the surface we saw at once that the foot end was 
knocked to pieces and the body gone. 

"We did not understand the thing at all till a 
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knowing one amongst the men drew our attention 
to a square patch of turf at some distance from the 
foot of the grave which had evidently been lifted 
and laid down again. On removing this turf it 
was clear that a hole had been dug beneath, and 
we soon discovered that this hole had been carried 
slantingly to the coffin foot, and the body dragged 
up the incline. This, I understand, is a way in 
which the rogues often do their jobs. It is a clean 
job, and the robbery is not soon, if ever, discovered. 
When this one had been done no one could say; it 
might have been the very night after the funeral, 
or just newly done. 

"Well, you see, we had just to go back as we 
came. When the matter was mentioned to Dr. 
James, who was still in custody, he was astonished, 
indignant, and horrified, though if all stories be 
true he has been art and part in similar things 
himself before now. It is a different thing, you 
see, when it comes home. When it was told to 
Miss Wilmot she was first struck dumb, and then 
seemed to go really mad. He was kept other two 
days to see if the body might be traced, but we 
could not touch the end of a clue. On the second 
morning the woman was found dead in her cell. 
Suicide was suggested, but our jail doctor said no; 
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brain trouble and exhaustion; so the doctor was 
let off, and I suppose there will be no more about 
it." 

" I suppose if the body had been got, even after 
Miss Wilmot's death, and arsenic found in it, it would 
have gone hard with the doctor?" 

"No doubt of it; we have her deposition in 
writing, and if the fact had corroborated the evi- 
dence the plea of madness would have fallen to the 
ground." 

CHAPTER IV. 

Some weeks passed away, and Dr. James Beeton 
was moving among his patients and acquaintances 
as serenely, and with as much acceptance as ever. 
If a few at first felt inclined to hold back on sus- 
picion, his unnoticing suavity, and the force of 
example, overcame their hesitation and brought 
round the old relations. If the late unfortunate 
occurrences had left any trace in the doctor's mind 
it was not visible to the world. His brow was as 
clear, his eye as bright, and his smile as sweet and 
ingratiating as formerly. 

There was one house half a mile west of the 
village to which he had been a frequent visitor for 
some time back, and to which he seemed now to 
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be called oftener than ever. It was inhabited by a 
lady some years a widow, but possessed of a hand- 
some fortune over which a confiding husband had 
left her full control. She had lately become either 
delicate or hypochondriac, and seemed to regard 
regular visits from Dr. James as a necessity of life. 
He now, as we have said, seemed to be more in 
request than ever, and one afternoon, while the sun 
was still high in the heavens, he walked up the 
short avenue which led from the highroad to 
Maplegrove, and called upon this lady. She was a 
soft-looking woman about forty, with blonde hair, 
blue eyes, and a languishing sort of smile not un- 
captivating. She received Dr. James warmly, almost 
joyfully, and he sank into what seemed an accus- 
tomed seat without relinquishing the fair hand she 
had given him. 

"How are you to-day, dear Mrs. Mandeley, or 
may I say Jemima ?" 

The lady blushed, simpered, and said she sup- 
posed he might, and added: 

" I am much better to-day, dear Doctor; your last 
prescription worked wonders." 

" I am glad of that. When I get you altogether 
under my care I will soon have you blooming like 
a rose." 
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"Oh, Doctor!" and the blooming process seemed 
to begin at once, as she made a faint attempt to 
withdraw her hand. 

"And now, Jemima, tell me if I may count on 
your consent to what I proposed the last time I had 
the pleasure of seeing you?" 

"So very soon, Doctor? Think how soon it is 
after"— 

"My dear, I have loved you long enough; and 
you have owned that you" — 

" Oh, Doctor, don't repeat my silly talk!" 

"Silly?" and he drew her towards him, she not 
unwilling to be drawn. 

" The truth is, Mrs. — Jemima, that after what has 
happened I cannot stay on here comfortably. I 
feel myself all right, of course, and everybody is as 
kind as ever; but I have my feelings, and I — though 
you would not think it — am proud. I have made 
up my mind to place the Atlantic between me and 
scenes which have such bitter associations. If you 
refuse to accompany me, I go with a sad heart 
alone; if you consent — " 

"What could I do without you, Doctor?" 

Dr. James took this to mean consent, and he was 
perhaps warranted in doing so. He thanked the 
lady for her love and confidence — told her he 
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would have all his preparations made in a week 
or two — and after having written out a new pre- 
scription, bade her affectionately good-bye till the 
morrow. 

As the doctor walked down the avenue there 
was a more than usual elation in his step, and his 
lifted eyes seemed to be looking far forward into 
a futurity bright with realized hope and fulfilled 
desire. He plucked a flower from a shrub, stuck it 
jauntily in his coat, and passed through the gate 
humming a lively tune. He seemed a happy man, 
and yet at that moment Nemesis stood over him 
with uplifted sword — the hand of Fate was just out- 
stretched to draw the curtain and reveal his doom 
— events were in progress which, before nightfall, 
would overwhelm him in utter ruin. 

As Dr. James stepped out into the public road 
he observed a small group of the villagers hurrying 
westward, and behind them Mr. Joseph Barton, 
who has been already introduced to the reader. 
He was passing with a nod, when Jos. accosted 
him. 

" Doctor, you might come along with us. A boy 
has, I am told, got into the Quarry-hole. They are 
going to drag for him, and it is just possible you 
may be wanted. It is not far along." 
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Dr. James turned with him at once, suave as 
usual, compliant, and chatty. 

Jos. not only had seemed to dismiss from his mind 
all suspicion of Dr. James, but had really done so; 
nevertheless professional instinct had prompted him 
to cast an eye now and again upon the doctor's 
movements. Dr. James would have been astonished 
to learn how much Jos. knew of his comings and 
goings; that the detective had even guessed his in- 
tention of removing from the locality, ay, and had 
formed an opinion that his visits to the rich widow 
were not all for the purpose of feeling pulses and 
administering pills. Still Jos. had seen nothing to 
warrant his keeping the case on his books. Sup- 
posing all to be right, he did not wonder that the 
doctor should think of migrating, nor did he see 
anything criminal or surprising in his supposed 
matrimonial design. 

"Anything stirring just now, Barton?" asked the 
doctor, as the two walked away together. 

" No — nothing to speak of." 

"Cells empty?" 

"Well, pretty fair. We have a steal, two poachings, 
and a couple of wife-kickings for them to-morrow." 

"Ah! The kickers will get off easier than the 
poachers. Eh, Jos.?" 
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" Well, you see the one comes more home to their 
honours' feelings than the other." 

"Ha, ha! — you are right, Jos.; their ladyships 
should try the ' kickers.' " 

"And," said Jos., in the way of continuing his 
enumeration, "we nabbed a fellow last night in the 
yard working away at Larry Gorman's grave." 

The doctor could not repress a start, which made 
Jos. cast a quick glance at him and notice a slight 
quiver of the lip. It was nothing, of course, but 
nevertheless was set down in the detective's mental 
note-book, to be referred to on occasion. 

By this time they were at their destination. 

At the bottom of the incline which led near to 
the edge of the water with which the hole was filled 
some dozen men were gathered, including Jos. Bar- 
ton's two subordinates, and a few of the village 
urchins, who somehow always contrive to be where 
anything unusual is going on. The doctor walked 
forward to the group. 

"Any success, men?" asked Jos. 

No, the drag had been flung several times with- 
out result. It had been again flung, and the rope 
was being hauled in. 

"Deep?" asked the doctor. 

" Not so very deep as is thought," said one. 
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"Hold hard! there is something here." 

The drag had caught on something so firmly that 
it could be with difficulty retrieved. 

" It's mayhap only a stone," suggested one. 

'' Lend a hand and we'll see." 

A hearty pull brought the something caught near 
to the surface. It was not a stone — it gleamed 
white beneath the water. With a run the men drew 
it up till it lay, long and horrible, at Dr. James' feet 
— a something wrapped in white cloth. 

A man stooped to disentangle the drag from the 
end in which it had caught, the torn swaddling 
flapped back and revealed a face pale, fixed, but 
still unwasted. 

Dr. James knew the face, Jos. Barton knew it, 
two or three more in the crowd had seen it often, 
and knew it. 

Dr. James looked down at the face, and the face 
seemed to be looking up at him. The closed eye- 
lids were dark, and that illusion was produced 
which painters sometimes imitate, and exhibit eyes 
which seen near are shut, but at a short distance 
appear to be open and gazing at the spectator; so 
that the eyes of the dead witness seemed to look 
upbraidingly in the eyes of him who had thought 
to hide away its evidence for ever. 
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The little crowd stood hushed and awe-struck. 
For a minute there was dead silence. The trill of 
a lark which had risen above the meadow in which 
its young lay to sing its evening hymn came trem- 
bling downwards, strangely distinct and clear. 

Then, first those who recognized the dead face 
turned their eyes on Dr. James, and then the rest, 
following the look, as from some unconscious im- 
pulse, did the same; Dr. James still gazing with a 
cheek almost as white as its own on the body before 
him. 

Among the crowd was little Jerry Bunt, who 
by dint of crouching and squeezing had got to the 
front. All the talk about Dr. James of late had 
passed over Jerry's head. He was occupied and 
concerned about other matters than the "grown- 
ups." He had not, at least, associated the frightful 
scene he had witnessed at the Quarry-hole with any 
buzzing about Dr. James, of which he had been con- 
scious. He had never mentioned the occurrence 
which sent him home that night with a beating 
heart, except on one occasion. He had been well 
whipped by Widow Bunt for running away and 
staying so late, and had probably concluded that the 
less he said about that night at home the better. 
In a moment of confidence he had poured his tale 
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into the ear of a mate, but had only been called a 
"fibber," and told to "close up." But now, when 
he saw the white horror drawn out of the water, 
and everyone seemingly struck dumb by its appear- 
ance, he felt the impulse of communication strong 
upon him. He knew more about it than anybody, 
and felt himself a person of consequence. Suddenly 
his piping voice pierced the silence, while his eyes 
wandered to Jos., of whom he stood in some awe. 

" It wur two coves as pitched it in," he said. 

"What do you know about it, Jerry?" said Jos., 
who knew by name every man, woman, and child 
in the village. 

"I sor 'em. I fell asleep among the busses at 
dark, an* when I woke up they was there wi' it. I 
heerd them plump it in." 

All eyes, which had been withdrawn for a mo- 
ment to examine the speaker, were turned again on 
Dr. James. 

Jerry observing this, and thinking there was 
blame in the look — and having a faint liking for 
Dr. James, who had been kind to him once when 
he was ill — added to his information, with a dim 
notion that he was helping the doctor somehow: 

"But the coves said as how Dr. James told 
them to take it to Dalmere. One on 'em swore as 
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he wouldn't carry it so fur, and they plumped it 



in." 



All this passed, of course, in much less time than 
we have taken to relate it. 

Dr. James seemed now to make a desperate effort 
to speak. He seemed choking. 

" Take it — take it — " he began. 

"Never mind, Doctor," struck in Jos. Barton; 
" leave it to us; we will see it all right." 

Dr. James turned like an automaton, and walked 
away with his head bent. 

When he had got on to the road and turned 
towards the town Jos. spoke again: 

"Tim, and you too, Ned, follow him up; he is 
going to his house first. See him in, and one of you 
watch the front and the other the back. Don't 
hide yourselves; let him see that he is watched. I 
must see the justice, but will be with you in a 
quarter of an hour. And now, half-a-dozen of you, 
get something and carry the body to the lock-up. 
I will warn them as I pass." 

He then looked at Jerry, and seemed about to say 
something, but checked himself and hurried away. 

As he passed one of the men he said: 

" I don't believe your boy is in the hole at all/ 

And sure enough the little monkey, who had 
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been last seen playing on the very brink of the 
hole, and was supposed to have fallen in, was 
brought home late that night from a distant farm, 
near which he had been found wandering and lost. 

The two men who followed Dr. James saw him 
into the house, and took their stand as directed. 

Tim, who walked sentinel in the street, saw the 
doctor approach a window on the ground flat and 
look out. According to instructions he made him- 
self distinctly visible. The doctor turned from the 
window and disappeared. 

He was next seen to lift a back window on the 
first floor. It was the window over the outhouse, 
from which we have seen him look once before. 
There was a man in town uniform leaning on the 
paling which divided the yard from a meadow 
beyond. He shut the window and again disap- 
peared. 

Mr. Barton now joined Tim. 

" All's right," he said. " Is Ned at the back?" 

" He is." 

" Then come in with me." 

He rang, and the door was opened by a woman- 
servant. 

" We want to see Dr. James," he said, as he pushed 
past with his companion; " where is he?" 
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" In his room;" and she pointed to the door. 

Jos. turned the handle, and they went in. 

Dr. James was reclining on a sofa, his head rest- 
ing on one of its arms. 

Jos. went forward and touched him. 

"Dr. James," he began; but there was no answer- 
ing movement. 

"Dr. James!" He spoke louder, and bent over 
the recumbent form, then started back with an ex- 
clamation: 

" By Jove! he has given us the slip." 

Tim approached and raised the doctors head, 
but it fell back with a dead thud on the end of the 
seat. 

"He's gone to reckon with yon one somewhere 
else," said Tim; and they now observed that an 
empty phial was clutched firmly in the dead man's 
right hand. 




GRIFFITH WILLIAMS: 



OB, THE STORY OF A CRIME 



The young man had fallen over a cliff while fishing 
in the stream which gurgled, gushed, and brawled 
down the ravine to the sea. Here and there pools 
and eddies such as the angler loves were easily 
reached, but at other places the water had cut deep 
and buried itself beneath overhanging rocks. It 
was while passing from one accessible spot to an- 
other that he had slipped, and fallen awkwardly 
amongst jagged stones. .Lifted by two fisher lads 
who chanced to observe the occurrence, and dis- 
covering that the front bone of his right leg had got 
broken just above the ankle, he had allowed himself 
to be carried into the cottage which stood about a 
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hundred yards from where he fell, and now lay in 
what might be called the kitchen, on a sort of 
cushioned settle, his eyes moving inquisitively round 
the large, rudely, but comfortably furnished apart- 
ment Not far from him stood the master of the 
house, a middle-aged, hard-featured man, in the 
dress of a well-to-do cottar, and a woman not much 
younger, in the dress of a servant, was busy about 
the wide fireplace. 

"Does the pain grow less, young man?" 

The voice in which the question was asked was 
harsh, and the tone dry. 

" The pain is not so much," replied the occupant of 
the settle. "If I could only move. I have just been 
wondering how I am to get to my room in Barcliff." 

" The doctor says you can't be moved." 

This was said in a querulous, half -interrogative 
tone, as if the speaker would be glad to hear the 
doctor's dictum controverted, but bringing himself 
up with a jerk he continued: 

"And you'll not be made to move — allowed to 
move, young man, till you can do so safely. What 
Dr Owen says he means, and he says you can't be 
moved." 

"But how can I lie here? It will never do. I 
must be got off somehow." 

(160) k 
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" Well, you will not have to lie exactly there — 
there is a room at the back — we'll move you that 
length presently. You can lie there comfortably 
for a few days — that is," bringing himself up again, 
and speaking louder, " till you have got better." 

"How can I put you to such inconvenience?" 

"Say no more — say no more, young man; the 
Lord has cast you into my hands, and if I do my 
duty by you — if I do not my duty by you, another 
sin would lie at my door; and He knows I have 
enough — we have all enough, young man, enough 
of sins, enough of sins; and we must lose no oppor- 
tunity of balancing the account — balancing the 
account. If it could be done" — sinking to a sort 
of a mutter — "Lord, if it could be done. But," 
pulling himself up, " you speak of BarclifF — surely 
I have not seen you before?" 

"No, I am a stranger; at least I may say so. I 
left the place when a mere child, and am only on a 
visit. I have a room at Jolly's Inn; all my things 
are there." 

" The more needful can be sent for." 

The unwilling guest was renewing his remon- 
strances, for imprisonment for some weeks under 
the guardianship of his unprepossessing interlocutor 
was a prospect far from attractive, when an in- 
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cident occurred which somewhat reconciled him to 
the proposal. A young girl glided in at the open 
door, and, laying hold of the old man's arm famil- 
iarly, said: 

" Father, the room is now ready." 

The stranger thought he had never heard a voice 
so sweet, or seen a form so lovely. The late after- 
noon sunbeams which streamed in at the window 
fell full upon her, and seemed to claim her as their 
own. She looked indeed a being whose natural 
element was sunshine. How a creature so fair and 
bright could have such an ungainly gloomy-visaged 
man for father was one of the mysteries of nature. 
A face soft, sunny, and pure, lighted up with two 
clear blue, widely-opened eyes, framed and glori- 
fied by a profusion of simply arranged hair of that 
lustrous tint between white and yellow which poets 
describe as "golden," and a slim graceful form of 
medium height, tastefully dressed in some light- 
coloured material, which, though only a cheap chintz, 
seemed to the present observer like the fleecy cloud- 
drapery in which painters are wont to invest their 
female angels. 

" Then, Hannah"— to the old woman — "you may 
tell the men to come in." 

The blue eyes turned for a moment, beaming with 
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pity, on the recumbent sufferer, then closed, and the 
girl, leaving her fathers side, crossed the room and 
stood looking out at the window. 

"I suppose I need not go just yet," said the 
stranger, and the direction of his gaze might have 
suggested to an attentive observer the object of his 
remark. " I am very comfortable here." 

"Well, no; anytime in the course of the night 
will do. I'll send off to Jolly's. What name ?" 

" Oswald." 

" Meanwhile we'll leave you quiet. Come, Hope." 

And, to the young man's evident disappointment, 
the girl followed her father demurely from the 
room. 

Was it a case of love at first sight? As much as 
ever happens, we fancy. 

Mr. Oswald, as he had called himself, lay silently 
watching the woman as she busied herself about 
the place. He was a fine-looking fellow, appa- 
rently of about thirty years of age. Sharp, but not 
unpleasing features, a look of good humour about 
the mouth, and a merry twinkle in the eye, which 
the gravity of his present position could not alto- 
gether repress. A slight movement attracted the 
woman's attention, and she asked if he wanted 
anything? 
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"A mouthful of water, if you please. Thank 
you. What is your master's name, my good 
woman?" 

" My name is Hannah," she said. 

" Well, Hannah." 

" My master's name is Williams. There's a many 
of them in these parts." 

" I suppose so, but — Williams? What is his other 
name, my good — Hannah?" 

" Griffith, Griffith Williams." 

"Ay! indeed!" 

A minute or two of silence, then: " Is your master 
a native of this place?" he asked. 

" Ay, that he is, and his father was before him, 
as I have heard. Master is older than me, but I 
mind him when quite a young lad going out in his 
boat with the Barcliff fishermen." 

Another pause, then: 

"Is there any other of the same name about 
here?" 

" The full name you mean?" 

" Yes." 

" Not that I knows of." 

"Ay, ay. I am very much annoyed at having to 
intrude on him in this way." 

"Never you mind, young gentleman, Griffith 
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Williams will be sure to be no loser by you in the 
long run." 

"How so?" 

"I dunno. He is a good man, and a religious 
man, and he opens his hand to do many a good 
turn; but somehow he always manages to get his 
own out of everything, either by way of respect, or 
trade, or return of some kind." 

"But how can he make anything by my being 
thrown on his hands?" 

" Well, I dunno." 

"Has he any family — a wife?" 

" Nothing now but Hope." 

"A pretty name." 

"And a pretty girl, and a good girl, and a clever 
girl, though you would not think it." 

At this moment the master of the house came in 
with a book under his arm. 

"Mr. — Oswald," he said, "I hope you still feel 
easy." 

" Not quite so easy." 

" We are going to have family prayers after the 
manner of our connection, and whether you be of 
our connection or not you cannot refuse to join in 
thanking the Lord that you have escaped with 
nothing worse than a broken limb." 
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"I am a churchman, but have no religious pre- 
judices." 

" That often means no religious convictions, 
young man." 

"Well, I am not sure but it means something 
pretty near that in the present case; but to balance 
that I have no convictions of an opposite kind" 

Hope had come in during these remarks, and the 
look which she cast on the stranger, first of kindli- 
ness, then of disapproval, changed gradually to one 
of pleased understanding; and as her father groaned 
and shook his head she said quietly, but distinctly: 

" Father, the gentleman believes according to the 
light he has had, only he does not perhaps think 
after our manner of thinking." 

Another woman and three men-servants now 
came in and sat down here and there. Williams 
then read one of the prose Psalms in which David 
— or some other — confesses to sin of the deepest, 
and utters agonizing cries for mercy. A hymn was 
then sung, the music being led by Hope in a clear, 
pure, but not very strong voice, the others joining 
in as well as they were able. Finally, they all 
knelt while the master prayed, and such a prayer 
Mr. Oswald had never listened to in his life before. 
The fabled pit of everlasting torments seemed to 
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yawn visibly before him in all its imagined horror. 
It was gaping for the cursed — and they were all 
naturally cursed, steeped to the lips in sin. The 
speaker seemed specially labouring under the crush- 
ing sense of some heinous sin. Then there was a 
shrieking for mercy, a pleading of atonement, and 
what seemed a sort of enumerating of good deeds 
to be set over against bad — a kind of bargaining 
with the Almighty; but finally an acknowledg- 
ment that good deeds were but as filthy rags, and 
a grovelling in the dust, an abasement of being, if 
so but some great, dreaded retribution might be 
escaped. The prayer wound up with a few refer- 
ences to the stranger, in which he was viewed as 
mercifully spared to be yet plucked like a brand 
from the burning. The speaker seemed for the 
time gifted with an eloquence half divine, half 
diabolic, and when the small party rose from their 
knees Oswald expected to see its different members 
exhibit signs of having been deeply affected thereby. 
But no; the servants were as cool and stolid as 
when they entered, and Hope's look was as sweet 
and pleasant and serene as if nothing had been said 
beyond the commonplace. 

Mr. Oswald was now carefully carried into the 
adjoining room, which had been prepared for him, 
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and after the doctor had made his promised call to 
see that all was right, and left him, he was able to 
sleep and dream confusedly of Griffith Williams as 
a demon of darkness, and of his daughter Hope as 
an angel of light. 



II. 



The next day he was worse. Slight fever set in, 
and for two weeks he lay conscious of little else 
than that he must not move his leg, that he was 
suffering much from the unchanged posture, that 
Hannah was constant in her attendance, that Mr. 
Williams now and again looked in on him, and 
that once a day at least Hope glided about his 
room for a few minutes renewing the flowers on 
his table, and attending to other little niceties of 
arrangement. He soon came to watch for these 
short visits of Hope, and regard them as the bright 
bits in the otherwise sombre sky of his present 
environment. The impression made upon him by 
the first sight of the girl became thus gradually 
deepened into an engrossing interest, which, if not 
love, is only one step removed from it. 

After that time he was allowed some relaxation 
of posture. The fever left him, and he lay com- 
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paratively at his ease. In another week the pleasant 
time of convalescence began, and he was able to con- 
verse with his different visitants. 

"Mr. Williams, ,, he said to Hannah one day, in 
resumption of a topic which had already been 
partly discussed between them, "was at one time 
a seaman, you said; what led him to give up that 
way of life?" 

"I dunno," she replied; "but I mind it was talked 
at one time as a great change had come over him. 
That was a many years back, before he was married. 
From being a rough, through-going man, ready to 
quarrel and fight with any one, he turned Methody, 
went to chapel regular, and has ever since been a 
praying God-fearin' man." 

" Whom did you say he married?" 

"I did not say — her name was Dewitt; an 
incomer here. She was lonely, but had a bit of 
money. After that he gave up going to sea, took 
to cottage-farming, and has got on well." 

" There is no other of the name hereabouts, you 
say?" 

" No Griffith, I am sure." 

From Hannah he also learned that the room he 
occupied had been sometimes let to tourists and 
painters. Acting on this hint he prevailed on his 
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host to let him have the room as boarder at so 
much a week, reckoning from the day he first 
entered it. To this Williams either was or seemed 
obstinately opposed, but at length yielded. Mr. 
Oswald's remaining luggage was brought up from 
Barcliff, he was established as a regular member of 
the family, and might without compunction prolong 
the stay which was becoming more and more agree- 
able to him. When Hannah heard of the arrange- 
ment from him she remarked: 

"I knew as master would be no loser by you; 
Griffith Williams always comes out safe." 

With Hope, who continued to visit him daily 
with an air of childish innocence, and who, no 
more than her father or Hannah, seemed to connect 
in the remotest degree any idea of impropriety 
with such visits, his conversations were at first 
limited to a few words of greeting, but soon be- 
came playful, and then more serious and interest- 
ing. He found her to be an animated and intelli- 
gent talker, though confined in her range of topics. 
She had received a fair education, and seemed to 
have read much of a certain kind. When Oswald 
became able to read in bed he asked for an amus- 
ing book. She brought him Rolling Ancient 
History in six volumes. That, she said, was her 
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favourite, but perhaps he had read it? "Well," he 
said, " I have not exactly read it, but I daresay I 
know pretty well what the author tells you about. 
Are you fond of history?" 

" Well, I suppose I am." 

"English history?" 

"I have not got an English history; I have not 
read one." 

" I should have thought when you are so fond of 
reading about Greeks and Persians you would have 
liked to know something about the famous men of 
your own country." 

"0, 1 know about them! I have read all about 
them in Shakspere's plays, and the books of Sir 
Walter Scott, and other books, but I like Rollin 
best." 

"Does your father let you read stories?" 

" He lets me read some, and I get a great many 
from Barcliff and read them, which he knows 
nothing about. Not that I hide it from him; he 
just does not pay attention. He does not read 
anything himself but the Bible and some religious 
books. He* knows I would not read anything that 
was wrong." 

"I am sure he does. Do you not read any re- 
ligious books?" 
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"O, yes, a good many. I like the Pilgrim's 
Progress, the Bible, and The Wars of the Jews 
best." 

"Do you consider The Wars of the Jews a re- 
ligious book?" 

" Well, my father counts it one." 

He asked for some poetry instead of Rollin. She 
brought him Chapman's Homer. 

" Is this your favourite poem book?" he asked. 

"Yes; but I have not read many poems. I like 
Paradise Lost also, and you can have it; but I like 
Hector and Achilles best." 

"Shakspere?" 

" Poems, I mean." 

She did not look on Shakspere's plays as poems. 

He found her reading had been what modern 
misses would call of an antiquated kind, but it had 
left her mind fresh and unconventional, and im- 
parted an agreeable and stimulating flavour of 
originality to her talk. 

The charm of the intercourse increased as it be- 
came more confidential, and when after a while 
Oswald was able by the aid of a stout walking- 
stick to ramble out of doors, Hope's companionship 
added an element of intoxication to the pleasures 
of renewed health and freedom. 
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The cottage stood surrounded by a few cultured 
fields on one side of a valley, which sloped gently 
upwards from the Welsh coast. The door-seat com- 
manded a varied and magnificent view. About a 
mile distant gleamed the sea, and when the wind 
was westerly the swish of the waves upon the shore 
could be heard amid the silence of the calmest sum- 
mer days. On the right, a little further off, the 
village of Barcliff was visible on a low-lying flat at 
the edge of the water, and immediately beyond, the 
cliffs from which it took its name rose rugged and 
gray to a considerable height above the sea-level. 
The narrow valley which cleft the gently swelling 
hill lay between, and down it, sometimes dashing 
headlong over a rocky step, sometimes struggling 
more slowly, but not less noisily, through a group 
of fallen boulders, sometimes swirling into shadowy 
pools, sometimes hiding altogether from sight be- 
neath overhanging rocks and bushes, the stream 
which Oswald had attempted to fish found its way 
to the shallow bay. The road to Barcliff wound 
gently downwards till it reached the ravine, and 
crossed the stream by a roughly constructed wooden 
bridge. At this point some trees had found rootage 
sufficient to attain some height and luxuriance, and 
just above the bridge was a seat whence, under 
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shade and with the pleasant sound of falling water 
in your ear, you might enjoy a distant view of the 
sea, studded here and there with a dark-brown or 
white shining sail. 

On this seat, about two months after he had first 
seen her, Mr. Oswald told the " old story," which is 
" ever new," to Hope Williams. His heart, he be- 
lieved, now told him distinctly that "she was the 
maid for him." At first it was admiration and a 
sort of magnetic attraction, then it had been inter- 
est, then liking, now it was real, ardent, overpower- 
ing love. Circumstances had certainly been highly 
favourable to such a development. Had they 
wrought similarly with Hope? Oswald somehow 
thought they had. 

"Hope," he said, "would you be sorry to leave 
this beautiful spot?" 

" I suppose I should." 

" But not if you went with one who loved you — 
whom you loved?" 

" I would rather stay here with — them," glancing 
archly up at him. 

" Because I love you, Hope, and I want you to 
love me, and go with me to a place not pretty like 
this." 

It was beautiful to see how the colour came and 
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went as the consciousness dawned upon her of 
what he meant. He soon knew that he was loved, 
and that she would go with him to the end of the 
world. 

"But where do you stay?" she asked at length; 
for she had given herself away foolishly without 
very well knowing to whom or to where. 

" Not very far away; in London. I have a large 
business there." 

" Could you not leave it and stay here?" 

" Ah ! my Hope, it brings me a lot of money every 
year, and I must have lots of money to make my 
Hope rich." 

Of course she was not quite so innocent as not 
to see, on second thoughts, that her proposition was 
absurd. 

" I was only taking my holiday here when I met 
with my fortunate accident, and must be back to 
work very soon — my mother wishes me — " 

"Your mother!" 

"Yes; I have a mother, who will soon be yours 
— won't that be nice? but, as I was saying, I came 
here to spend my holidays. It is my native place, 
but I had never seen it, consciously, that is to say. 
I was taken away when a child, and though I had 
often heard it talked about, and my desire to see 
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it had latterly become strong, circumstances never 
permitted a visit till now." 

"Does your mother know you have been ill?" 
"I did not write to distress her till I was well 
through with it, and could tell her I had been 
nursed into new strength and happiness by the 
sweetest of nurses" — 
" You mean Hannah." 

' Do I ? But now she threatens me with a visit. 
There is something I do not quite understand in 
my mothers feelings about this place. She made 
me promise, for instance, not to let my name be 
known while here. Oswald is only my Christian 
name. I think, too, what is very strange, that it 
must be your father she told me to inquire about, 
if he were still living, and so on." 

" She must have known him in old days." 
"She urges me in the meantime to go back to 
Barcliff, which I had already arranged for, as you 
know. But I could not go without making sure 
about my little wife." 

Hope's blushing face was hid somewhere for a 
little, and then he said: 

"You will tell your father? or shall I?" 
" I will tell him, but not — not till you have gone 
to Barcliff." 

(160) L 
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Two days of exquisite happiness, and then Oswald 
went back to his room in Jolly's Inn to remain 
there till all had been arranged as to when he should 
return from London for his bride. Mr. Williams 
was well paid for bed and board, and after a parting 
interview which the lodger had with old Hannah 
she was heard to remark that " he was one of the 
real gentlemen." 



m. 



Hope did not take courage to tell her father the 
first night, but on the next afternoon she found 
herself alone with him in the common room, or 
kitchen. From her seat near the window she saw 
at the bottom of the hill a well-known figure com- 
mencing the ascent, and knew that the sweet secret 
must now come out. 

"Father," she began with flushed cheek and 
beating heart. 

"Yes, Hope." He was turning over the leaves 
of a large Bible, looking up some favourite passage. 

" Oswald, Mr. — Oswald wants me to be his wife, 
and I — want to be it." 

"Hope! — What — what do you mean? He has 
asked you?" 
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"Three days ago; and O, father, I love him so 
much!" 

" But — but — dear me, you are only a child." 

" I am nineteen." 

" And we — I know nothing about Mr. , what 

is his name again? — Oswald. He comes from Lon- 
don, he said." 

" But perhaps you do know something about him, 
father. He was born here, and was taken away 
when a baby." 

" I think I mind him saying so — " 

» And Oswald is not his name, at least not all his 
name; it is Oswald Lewellyn." 

* What!" The Bible feU at his feet with a clash. 

" Oswald Lewellyn." 

The old man had started to his feet and was now 
grasping his daughter's shoulder nervously, and 
gazing at her with a look of horrified inquiry. 

"Oswald—?" 

" Lewellyn." 

" Was born here, and taken away by his mother 
when a child?" 

" Yes." 

''Girl! girl! you must never see him again — 
never speak to him; there can be nothing — nothing, 
do you hear — between you and him." 
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"Oh, what is it, father — what is it? But, hush! 
I hear him coming." 

Mr. Oswald Lewellyn came in smiling, and was 
crossing to Hope with his hands out, when her 
father dashed between them, grasped Lewellyn by 
the arms, turned him to the window, and after gaz- 
ing earnestly at him for a few moments — 

"Blinded! blinded!" he whispered, hoarsely; 
"blinded by the Lord that my punishment might 
be wrought out. Oswald Lewellyn" — 

" That is my name, and was my father's before me." 

"Ay, your father." Then, in a louder voice, 
" Young man, depart from this house. There is a 
great gulf between you and us which you must not 
try to cross. Go! go!" and he sank shivering on 
the settle. 

Hope rushed to her father. 

"Oh, what is it, father?" she cried again. "You 
are ill." 

But he only murmured, " Send him away." 

" Go, Oswald." 

Oswald made a movement towards Hope, but 
Williams pushed him back, saying, " Do not touch 
her." 

" Go now, dear Oswald, father will be better by 
another day." 
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" I will see you again, Hope?" 

"Yes; oh yes!" 

Lewellyn departed with a reluctant step. 

" Will you not tell me what it all means, father?" 
pleaded Hope when they were alone. 

"You will do as I bid you, and let him go 
away." 

" I cannot say it; but why?" 

" God's curse would be on you; let that be enough. 
Ask not to know why. I can say no more." He 
rose and staggered feebly across the room, saying he 
would go to bed. 

Hope led him kindly to his room, and there left 
him. 

For two days there was nothing said on the sub- 
ject between them. Hope went gliding about 
like a shadow, misery in her heart and in her eyes; 
Williams went gloomily about the house, all but 
speechless. On the third night, when he went to 
the small room where he slept, Hope followed 
him. 

" Father," she said, " I saw Oswald to-day." 

He turned suddenly on her, as if to speak in 
anger, but checking himself, sat down with his 
head between his hands, muttering, " It is the Lord's 
doing." 
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"And, father, I had promised to be his wife; and 
I love him so much." 

No reply. 

" My heart will break if I let him go away never 
to come back again, without any reason — " 

"Hope!" suddenly raising his head, and glaring 
wildly at her, " J murdered his father!" 

The girl was struck into a speechless statue of 
horror — her eye? dilated, lip and cheek blanched, 
only a sound as of one gasping for breath. When 
she found her voice she could only say: 

" No, no, father. No; you never did that." 

" Listen, and I will tell you what only God and 
myself know, and what I never thought to have to 
tell with my own living lips to my little Hope — my 
own dear girl, who will now hate me — " 

" No, never, father, never." 

" But that is nothing. I have struggled with the 
wrath of the Lord for thirty years. I have striven 
to atone — have thrust Christ before me — have 
sought for repentance and pardon with groans and 
tears. At times I have thought I had my feet on 
the rock, only to feel it crumble beneath me, to 
see the Lord's frowning face, and hear him say, 
' Confess thy crime/ Lord, must it be? Yes, 
yes — lost here, or lost hereafter." 
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"Father! father!" 

" I begin by confessing to my child— the rest will 
then be easier." 

"Oswald Lewellyn," he resumed, a little more 
calmly, " and myself were related, not nearly, but 
near enough to have one man for our grand-uncle. 
We had somehow always been in opposition to each 
other from our boyhood, always striving against 
one another for the same object, or for mastery in 
some way; at least I thought so. Some people 
said he was a fine young fellow, but I hated him, 
and he hated me — I suppose. It was but the fol- 
lowing up of all this that we should both want to 
marry the same girl, and fight and struggle for her 
with all our might. She favoured him, they were 
married, and I hated him more than ever. The 
grand-uncle I have mentioned was rich, as we count 
hereaway, and each of us thought we should be 
his heir. He wheedled about the old man, and 
was left everything, my name not even mentioned 
in the will. I raged against him in my heart, but 
said little to any one about my bitter disappoint- 
ment. At that time I had a fishing-boat of my 
own. In certain weathers — not often — I moored 
it, as others did, in the little bay beyond the cliffs 
at Turwynn. One night after I had done so a 
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change in wind and sky made me uneasy about the 
craft, and I set out to see that it was safe. The 
path between Barcliff and Turwynn leads, as you 
know, over the crest of the rocks. The night was 
not very dark, but it was lowering, and loud with 
a stormy wind. At a turn of the path I met a man 
face to face. You know who it was — it was he. 
He had been on an errand similar to mine, and was 
returning. The devil managed that we should meet 
where no one was near, and that he should smile — 
I am sure he did — as he passed. All my hate and 
anger boiled up into my brain. I shrieked it out. 
He taunted in his soft way. " I'll murder you," I 
said or thought, and rushed at him. He made a 
clutch, but missed me, and the next moment was 
over the cliff. Hope, I did not try to save him. I 
might not intend to kill him, but there was murder 
in my heart, and when I turned on the path and 
left him to his fate his blood was on my head; and 
when I crept stealthily into my bed the Cain mark 
was on my brow, which, like him, I shall bear for 
ever. No one had seen me, no one knew I had 
been out. When he was missed there was a day or 
two of search. He was known to have gone towards 
home by the cliffs, and it was believed he had fallen 
over and been washed away by the tide. He was 
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never heard of more. His wife, who should have 
been mine, had one child, a boy. I heard of her 
grief with a hard heart. A short time afterwards 
she went away, they told me, to her brother in 
Liverpool. For some time I went about in a sort 
of numbed state, till the Lord woke my conscience 
one night of terror when death was at hand. I 
became an altered man. I dared no longer go to 
sea; the night-watches were hell. I sold my boats, 
married your mother, and came here." 

Hope had listened almost in a state of trance. 
When he had finished she was nofc like the same 
creature that had come in one short hour before. 
After a minute's silence, into which seemed to be 
concentrated the misery of years, she rose, went 
over to her father, knelt down and put her hands 
on his knees. 

"Father," she said; "let it go no further, and I 
will do as you want." 

« You were born, Hope, in one of the brief seasons 
when I fancied myself a forgiven and justified man, 
and I named you so. Now my~first real punish- 
ment comes through my girl, and on her will fall 
the burden of my disgrace." 

"But no one will know, father; promise me 
that!" 
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She could get no promise from him that 
night. 

The next morning she sent one of the men with 
this short note to her lover: 

" Dear Oswald, — All must be over between us. I 
cannot tell you why. It is something terrible. I 
will always love you. Please keep away from your 
poor, miserable Hope." 

The next few days were indeed miserable ones. 
She wandered about the house like a watchful 
ghost. She dared hardly let her father out of her 
sight. She dreaded what he might do. He moved 
about his duties moody and silent, but with the 
evidence of internal excitement blazing from his 
eyes. She attempted to speak words of comfort to 
him, telling him that it made no difference to her, 
that she loved him the same as ever; but there was 
no response. 

On the sixth day she wandered down the hill. 
Instinctively she sought the spot where Oswald had 
first told her he loved her. She sat down and buried 
her face in her hands. Tears soon made their way 
through her fingers, and dropped in beads upon her 
knee. A footstep on the path startled her, but ere 
she could run Oswald was by her side, clasping her 
hands in his. 
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" In the name of Heaven," he cried, " what is it 
all about?" 

"Oswald! Oswald! go away!" 

" Not till I know what dreadful thing it is that 
threatens to separate us." 

" It cannot be told." 

"Do you not love me?" 

"Yes! O, yes!" 

" Then I claim you as mine." 

"Stop! stop!" 

"I am sure it is some trifle that your father is 
magnifying. My mother — she is here, she wishes 
to see you — she is talking, too, about some quarrel 
of long ago, and seemed at first averse to the con- 
nection, but when she saw how much my heart 
was set on you she said no more. She did not 
appear surprised at your father objecting, how- 



ever." 



"You got my note?" 

" Yes, and have been wandering about ever since, 
but never could get a glimpse of you. I showed it 
to my mother only this morning. She was lost in 
thought after reading it, and then said she thought 
she would have to see your father." 

" Oh, she need not " 

"Tut, it cannot be anything so dreadful, or I 
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would have heard my father speak of it; we were 
very intimate." 

"You intimate V 

"Yes; I was always beside him, up till his death, 
which to my great grief occurred about two years 
ago. We were in the same business " 

" Oswald!" cried Hope, starting up; " there is some 
mistake — not your father — your step-father " 

" My father, Oswald Lewellyn." 

" There is some great mistake — O my poor father! 
— can he be — I do not know what to make of it." 

Hope and fear surged through her heart so tumul- 
tously that she all but swooned away. Recover- 
ing herself with an effort she gasped out: 

"Your father was living two years ago?" 

" Certainly." 

"Come — come — " as she dragged nervously at 
his arm, " and tell him." 

" Hope, I think it will perhaps be better to let 
mother see him. There may be things I do not 
know. She may be able to make everything clear. 
She spoke of going this afternoon; I will hurry to 
Barcliff and bring her with me." 

She agreed, and with trembling limbs, but new 
life beginning to dawn in her heart and colour her 
cheek, she went back to her father alone. 
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Two hours afterwards, while it was still early 
afternoon, Hope and her father sat together in the 
common room, waiting. 

Williams had a wild, restless, apprehensive look. 
Hope's reiterated assurances of "some mistake" 
had been received incredulously; and though he had 
been persuaded to see the woman he had robbed 
of her husband, he awaited her more in dread than 
hope. 

"You are sure you said nothing, Hope?" 

"Nothing, father; nothing — and — and — I see 
them coming." 

She went to the door, and in a few minutes re- 
turned with Oswald and a well-dressed woman of 
middle age, soft-faced, and mild-eyed. 

Williams had risen to his feet. 

The two gazed for a moment at each other. 

"Leena Mortimer!" 

"Griffith Williams!" 

A soft-faced, motherly woman, but essentially 
commonplace. A fireside woman, as far from the 
tragedy queen as might be. But the situation, the 
stress of the occasion, elevated her for once to a 
kind of Siddons-like height, and she stood almost 
grand, and spoke almost with dramatic effect. 

" Griffith Williams, the children love each other, 
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though their fathers were enemies. Why should 
they be parted? Have you not forgiven the past, 
and wished to be forgiven?" 

"Forgiven!" 

" I know what is on your conscience — it is enough, 
but it is not what you fear. You think you have 
murder on your hands; you may once have had it 
in your soul, but never on your hands. You are, I 
hear, a God-fearing man; then thank your Maker 
for his mercy. Oswald Lewellyn on the night you 
know of fell on a high part of the narrow beach 
which the tide seldom covers. Early next morning 
he was fortunately seen by the people of a sloop 
which chanced to pass close to shore. He was taken 
aboard unconscious. When he came to himself the 
sloop was near the mouth of the Mersey, being 
bound for Liverpool. He was content to be taken 
there, for he knew my brother would make him 
welcome. He lay in my brother's very ill for a day 
or two, and before he could get me written to he 
learned from a newspaper that he was thought to 
have fallen over the cliffs and been drowned. He 
then made up his mind to keep his fate hidden. 
He thought he would never otherwise be safe from 
you after what you said and did. He got my 
brother to help him. I was told secretly what to 
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do. I went off and joined him. After a little we 
went to London. With his money — which was 
rightfully his, Griffith — he started a business, pros- 
pered, and was a rich man when he died. The 
years went on, and we gave up all thoughts of 
making known our existence in the old place. We 
had sons and daughters; other thoughts and cares. 
He is now gone. What you did turned out well 
for us; you have suffered enough; why should not 
all be forgiven and forgot, and the feud of the 
fathers be atoned for and covered up by the love of 
the children? Griffith Williams, let it be so." 

The old man sat with his face hidden while she 
spoke, Hope standing by his side. When he looked 
up it was his daughter he first saw, looking at him 
with tearful loving eyes. 

" My Hope still," he said. He then held out his 
hand to Oswald: " If you can take it," he said. 

Oswald grasped the old man's hand. 

" And mine, too, Griffith," said the mother. 

Williams clasped the forgiving hand, and at that 
moment the burden of sin seemed to loosen and fall 
from his shoulder. 

The Siddons collapsed into the soft-faced, com- 
monplace woman as she left the father's side and 
took the daughter to her motherly bosom. 
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From that night Griffith Williams became once 
more a changed man, and still for the better. His 
good deeds, though no longer so much needed to 
" redress the balance," were no fewer, but they were 
less known, and somehow, as Hannah did not fail 
to observe, ceased to be tangibly profitabla 




THE ARDS HOUSE MYSTERY: 

A LEAF FROM THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A POLICE OFFICER. 



The "Ards House Mystery," as it was called, made 
some noise at the time, but the circumstances are 
now, I daresay, pretty well forgotten, so I may as 
well set down here what I know about the matter. 
This is indeed all that is to know, and more than 
anybody else knows, for I happened to be intimately 
mixed up in it. 

The Ards is the name of a small estate in the 
neighbourhood of Ashbury, where I waa stationed 
for a number of years, and Ards House, where the 
proprietor and his family resided, a moderately- 
sized country mansion, was situated about a hun- 
dred yards off the London Road. When the remark- 
able occurrences I am about to narrate took place 

(160) M 
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the family consisted of Mr. Austin — the " Squire," 
as he was sometimes called by country people of 
the old-fashioned type — a grandson, a grand- 
daughter, and a more distant relative, a young man 
to whom Miss Wiloughby, the granddaughter, was 
reported to be engaged. The domestic affairs of 
this family were, as usual in districts not thickly 
peopled, pretty well known to their neighbours; 
but much of what I will here mention by way of 
introduction to my narrative was learned after 
events had brought me into closer contact with 
some of its members. 

Till within eighteen months of the time when 
these events occurred the Austin family had con- 
sisted only of Mr. Austin and 4iis two grand- 
children. Horace Austin was the only son of an 
only son, and had lived with Mr. Austin from 
childhood as the recognized as well as rightful heir 
to the estate. He had grown up amid country 
occupations, and might have sat to a character 
painter as model for the ideal country gentleman. 
Stoutly made, a healthy florid complexion, a mass 
of light curly hair, and a frank, pleasant smile for 
every one he met. Manners rather jolly than 
refined, and more given to field sports than what 
are called "intellectual pursuits." His relations 
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with his grandfather had hitherto been understood 
to be of the most cordial kind. 

Florence Wiloughby was the child of a daughter 
who had married well, and like Horace was now 
an orphan. She was heiress in her own right to 
considerable wealth, and it was understood that 
her future provision would form no burden on the 
estate. When I first saw her she was nineteen 
(Horace being about half-a-dozen years older), and 
a nicer young lady than she was then I never 
clapped eyes upon, and I have seen a few in my 
day. Mr. Austin's cherished wish was that the 
two cousins should marry, and an engagement had 
seemed likely to come about. So far as I could 
learn, while Horace almost worshipped his young 
and beautiful cousin, on the side of Florence 
Wiloughby there had been little reciprocation of 
the sentiment. She liked Horace, however, and 
seemed willing in time to gratify the desire of her 
grandfather. 

But the introduction into the house of a new 
inmate altered matters entirely. 

Gerald Lowe was the son of a distant and poor 
connection of the family to whom at one time Mr. 
Austin believed he had been under deep obligation. 
By way of repaying this debt he had taken charge 
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of Gerald's education, carried him forward in pre- 
paration for the legal profession, and just before 
starting him on an independent career had invited 
him to pay a long visit at Ards House. His studies 
had been prosecuted in London, where his home 
was, and this was his first introduction to the 
family of his benefactor. Handsome, rather re- 
fined in appearance, and of insinuating address, 
the new-comer seems to have secured in a short 
time the good opinion of all, and more especially 
of the young heiress. The heart which had stood 
out against the solid merits of Horace Austin 
yielded to the more attractive accomplishments of 
Gerald Lowe. Horace was fair and "fleshy;" Ger- 
ald was dark, interestingly pale, and spirituel (as 
they say in novels). Horace was neither literary 
nor musical; Gerald was both, and the favourable 
impression made by his elegant exterior was deep- 
ened by an intercourse which discovered common 
tastes and sentiments. Whether Lowe fell a victim 
to the beauty of the girl or was allured by the 
wealth of the heiress is hard to tell, but he was 
soon Miss Wiloughby's declared and accepted lover. 
It could not but be that he should now fall in the 
estimation, or at least in the favour, of the two 
Austins; but after some opposition on the part of 
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her grandfather, and "a last appeal" on the part 
of her cousin, the inevitable was acquiesced in, and 
an engagement grudgingly sanctioned. 

Gerald Lowe was of course no match in a worldly- 
point of view for the young heiress, and his having 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by his 
patron's beneficence to entrap the affections of his 
granddaughter was considered by some to prove 
him unworthy of her in other respects. Mr. Austin, 
however, as I learned from a friend of his to whom 
he was in the habit of unburthening himself, en- 
deavoured to take a more favourable view of the 
matter. "I am of course deeply grieved by the 
turn affairs have taken," he said; "but Gerald 
belongs to the same family stock, has been well 
educated, is of good character so far as I know, and 
she has enough money for both. And love, you 
know, obeys no laws, at least none but its own." 

This was how matters stood when at an early 
hour one summer morning (it was the 2d July, 
18 — ) a man rushed into our office with the intelli- 
gence that Mr. Austin had been murdered during 
the night by thieves, who had at the same time 
carried away some valuable property. 

In two minutes I was hurrying, accompanied by 
Simpkins (the same trusty subordinate mentioned 
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in other parts of this autobiography), towards Ards 
House. 

We arrived at the house almost simultaneously 

with Dr. C , to whom also a hasty summons 

had been despatched. We were ushered into the 
room where the body lay as it had been found. A 

short examination assured Dr. C that life was 

irrecoverably gone. 

"He has certainly died from violence," he said; 
"I should say from strangulation by the grip of 
human hands; the marks of the fingers are but too 
apparent. A blow has also been given with some 
blunt weapon on the temple. He has been dead 
some hours. You must communicate with the 
coroner at once." 

I now proceeded to examine and question, and 
the result shortly stated was as follows: — 

The servant on going to call his master at the 
usual hour found the bed-room door locked— an 
unusual circumstance it appears — and failing to 
obtain a reply after repeatedly knocking, had given 
the alarm. Access having been obtained another 
way, Mr. Austin was discovered as we saw him: his 
eyes glazed and staring, his hands clenched, and the 
marks alluded to by the doctor on his temple and 
neck. The window was open, and a search proved 
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that a gold watch with valuable appendages, and 
two silver cups with inscriptions which had stood 
under glass covers on a side-table, had been carried 
away. These were the only valuables missing, but 
it seemed enough to suggest — burglary. 

I thoroughly scrutinized the room, the window, 
the doors. It was a large room which Mr. Austin 
had used for an evening sitting-room. The door 
which had been locked inside opened on the corri- 
dor; the other, by which entrance had been gained, 
communicated through a dressing-room with an- 
other bed-room in which Horace Austin slept. The 
housekeeper, a portly dame who seemed half dazed 
by the horrible occurrence, thought the doors be- 
tween the two bed-rooms usually stood unlocked. 
The dressing-room was shared between the two 
men, had been so since Horace was a boy. Horace 
was in the habit of locking his bed-room door, the 
one that opened on the corridor, but thought he 
had found it open that morning, still could not be 
certain. No one, she told me, had heard any noise 
during the night, nor had any suspicious characters, 
so far as she knew, been lately noticed prowling 
about the premises. The window, she thought, was 
usually fastened by Mr. Austin when he went to 
bed — she had often found it so next morning — but 
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he certainly might forget it sometimes. She some- 
times found it open in the morning. She supposed 
it must have been left unfastened the previous 
night, as there were no panes broken. We next 
went outside, measured the height of the window, 
which was not great, and might easily have been 
scaled, and carefully examined the ground be- 
neath. 

I was puzzled. 

Leaving Simpkins below, I re-entered the bed- 
room, and took another look of the window-sill. 
Neither there nor on the ground below were there 
any marks to indicate entrance or retreat. Mus- 
ingly I approached the bed where the dead man 
lay, and in an absent manner lifted one of the 
clenched hands. Something dark but hardly visible 
protruded between two of the fingers. It had evi- 
dently escaped notice hitherto. With gentle and 
patient endeavour I opened the fingers a little, and 
released from their grasp a small piece of silk, 
which, after looking at it attentively, I placed care- 
fully in my pocket-book. 

In another room the three relatives were anxiously ' 
awaiting the result of my inquiries. When I entered 
Miss Wiloughby was half extended on a sofa, and 
Gerald Lowe (whom I knew well enough by sight) 
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bending over her. Young Mr. Austin came forward 
hurriedly: 

" What do you make of it, Mr. , Mr. ?" 

" Denham." 

"What do you make of this horrible business, 
Mr. Denham?" 

" I can't say I make much yet." 

" The villain or villains cannot yet have got far 
away. There must be no time lost. Offer a reward 
— any amount — if necessary. Spare no money." 

" Not a moment will be lost, sir, you may depend, 
in following up whatever clue we get the end of." 

"Nothing can be plainer," broke in Lowe im- 
petuously. "Some scoundrels have got in by the 
window, and my dear old friend having wakened 
while they were getting hold of their booty, has 
been silenced — in the way you see." 

I looked at each alternately before answering, 
and then merely said I would like to see the ser- 
vants. 

I sat in a room, and the domestics were one by 
one sent in to me. I made a show of questioning 
them; they could tell me no more than I had 
already learned, but my object was hardly infor- 
mation. The fact was that I suspected this job 
had not been done from the outside at all, and I 
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wished to see if any of the underlings were likely 
persons to be implicated in such an affair. As the 
last went, I shook my head, and said to myself, 
" Nothing there, Denham." 

I next announced that we would look over the 
house. 

"Do you mean the private apartments?" asked 
the lady. 

" Yes." 

"What!" said Lowe, with what I couldn't help 
thinking a startled look; "do you mean you will 
search my — Miss Wiloughby's dressing-room, and — 
and bed-room?" 

" I am sure they are quite at liberty," said she. 

"Certainly, they are quite at liberty to search 
any room in the house," said Horace Austin. 

"What is your object?" asked Lowe. "Do you 
suspect any one here?" 

"Well," I said, evasively, "it is usual in such 
cases." 

We went over the servants' apartments hurriedly, 
but I lingered long in Horace Austin's, turned over 
everything, had boxes unlocked, and wardrobes 
opened. Miss Wiloughby's I merely scanned, but 
again lingered in Lowe's. Here I thought once I 
had found something — a silk cravat of a particular 
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pattern. I furtively compared it with the scrap 
in my pocket-book, and laid it down again with a 
sigh. At the close of the search I had really found 
nothing. 

"Well?" said Horace as I was going away. 

" I have nothing to communicate at present, Mr. 
Austin; be sure you will hear from me as soon as 
I have. Here is my private address, in case yov, 
should want me." 

On getting back to town I took one of my col- 
leagues into counsel (Simpkins always agreed with 
me, so was of no use). We agreed that there was 
room for suspecting that the crime had been com- 
mitted by some inmate of Ards House, but not 
sufficient ground to go upon for an arrest; that it 
was possible I was mistaken, that the window 
might have been left unfastened, and a cat-like 
burglar left no marks behind him; that there was 
no presumption against any one in particular— the 
servants I had settled to be out of the question, Miss 
Wiloughby was equally so, and Gerald Lowe had 
absolutely nothing to gain by the old man's death. 
Horace, who alone seemed to have access at night 
to his grandfather's room, came into his fortune, 
of course, a year or two sooner — but — no, it would 
not do. 
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Accordingly no time was lost in communicating 
to the police over the country the facts of the case, 
and a description (which I had taken down from 
Miss Wiloughby) of the missing articles. In due 
time the coroner held his inquest, but nothing new 
was brought out. What I and others had to tell 
really bore hard against Horace Austin. For one 
thing, the housekeeper was made to recollect having 
heard high words in her master's room as she passed 
the door on the evening before the murder, and 
having seen Horace come out some time thereafter. 
It would not have surprised me though he had 
been committed; but an open verdict was returned 
of wilful murder against some person or persons 
unknown. I did not, for obvious reasons, produce 
on this occasion the rag of silk I had found in the 
dead man's hand. It could serve no purpose then, 
and to be of future use my possession of it must 
remain a secret. 

All efforts on the part of the police in London 
and elsewhere to get on the track of the culprit or 
stolen articles proved vain. There were one or two 
arrests on suspicion, only to be followed by libera- 
tion of the suspects. This kept public expectation 
on the stretch, and very soon the usual impatient 
and severe remarks on the "inefficiency of our 
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police officials" began to be made. "The Ards 
House Mystery " formed a staple paragraph in all 
the papers, and some of them hinted, in terms that 
could not be misunderstood, that Horace Austin 
should be brought to trial. 

An official came down from London to investigate, 
and went away agreeing that a prosecution in the 
present state of our information would be a dis- 
graceful breakdown. 

Going backwards and forwards to the house I 
became in a sort of way intimate, and was treated 
by no one with more appearance of friendliness 
than by Gerald Lowe. I must confess, however, 
that it was on this last-mentioned person that my 
suspicions had from the first turned. Looks and 
words, of little value when reported to a third party, 
had turned my attention in this direction. And I 
must further confess that on my own account I had 
him watched from the first, and his doings quietly 
noted. Horace was the only one who had gained 
anything by the old man's death, yet I felt somehow 
that he was innocent. 

Two or three weeks had gone past, and nothing 
had resulted from the watch. Gerald had wandered 
a good deal about, had taken to diving into tree 
clumps, and standing gazing dreamily into a little 
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stream which ran through the grounds, but had 
never gone many miles from the house. Horace 
had ridden out occasionally for exercise; and Miss 
Wiloughby had only left the house twice, when 
she called at my private office for " news." 

Things were in this position when — it was the 
day after the London man had been down — I had 
occasion to call at the Ashbury Bank on a piece of 
business which necessitated a prolonged interview 
with the manager. At the close our talk turned, as 
a matter of course, on the " mystery." 

"Mr. Austin was here only one day before it 
happened," the manager remarked. 

"Ah! He was an exact man of business, I be- 
lieve." 

"He was so; but do you know I thought I ob- 
served some falling off on that occasion — some con- 
fusion of mind not usual to him. In checking his 
account he objected to one draught — was positive 
he had not drawn on that day, and supported him- 
self by reference to his note-book. I showed him 
the cheque. On looking at it first he declared it 
was a forgery, but afterwards drew in his words 
and admitted himself mistaken." 

My ears felt like growing wider every word he 
uttered. 
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"If you please," I said, "will you give me the 
particulars of that interview ?" 

"That is all," he said; "when I told him who 
presented it he said he must have made a mistake, 
and went away abruptly, making his preparations 
in a hurried, nervous manner." 

"And who presented it?" 

" His young relative, who had been his messenger 
often before." 

"Horace Austin?" 

" No, no — Mr. Lowe." 

"What was the amount, please?" 

" Two hundred, and it was paid in four fifties/' 

I noted the date on which the check was cashed 
and the numbers of the notes, with which the man- 
ager readily furnished me, thanked him, and took 
my leave. 

Had I at last got hold of one end of the clue? 
What should I do next? After thinking the matter 
over I wrote to them in London to find out amongst 
the law people what were Gerald Lowe's character 
and habits, who were his associates, when he was 
last in town, and if he had then paid away any 
money. I could trust our people to find out as 
much as that easily. I was not disappointed. In 
two days I learned that Lowe had been " fast " in a 
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sly way, had been engaged in betting transactions, 
had associated much with one Dennis Dubois, had 
been last in London on the 15th June (the cheque 
had been presented on the 14th), and had then paid 
money to the said Dennis. 

I determined to go up to town myself, and while 
preparing for the journey was startled by a visit 
from Horace Austin. His looks were gloomy and 
depressed in the extreme. 

"Denham," he said, "I am going to demand to 
be put on trial." 

" No, no." 

" I must. I know what is being said, and I will 
be tried and cleared. I would not have hurt a hair 
of his head — my dear grandfather;" and he fairly 
broke down. 

"I believe you, Mr. Austin" — and so I did — 
"and I beseech you, do nothing in that direction." 

" I must." 

" Promise me at least that you will delay for a 
few days. I have good reasons for insisting." 

He looked at me wistfully and inquiringly. 

"I can say nothing more," I said; "but you must 
promise." 

After a little he acquiesced, and went away. 

I was not long in London till I was in the 
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presence of Mr. Dubois. I found him in a stable- 
yard, and nothing loath to share a quart of beer. 
He was a small, swarthy, dapper fellow, markedly 
"horsey" 

"You know one Gerald Lowe?" was a question I 
soon put. 

" yes! I know Lowe." 

"He paid you some money on the 15th of June 
last?" 

"I don't know as to the date, but he paid me 
about that time what I had a deuced deal of trouble 
to get out of him." 

"How did you manage to get it out of him?" 

"I threatened to blow him up with his fine 
friends." 

"And that did it ?" 

" Well, not at first. He staved me off with talk 
about a rich marriage coming on. But I didn't 
believe him — Lowe was always a shuffler — and I 
couldn't wait, being pressed myself. So I wrote 
him to pay up at once, or next post I would apply 
for the money to Mr. Austin. In a couple of days 
he came through and paid me the money." 

" Would it be too much to ask you to name the 
sum?" 

" Not at all — two hundred." 

(160) N 
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"How paid?" 

" In four fifties." 

" Did you take the number of the notes?" 

He laughed at that, saying notes didn't usually 
stay so long with him as to require such precau- 
tions. 

I looked disappointed. 

"But Til tell you what," he said, after a pause; 
" I shouldn't wonder but the skinflint to whom I 
passed them over does that kind of thing. He is 
the sort of chap. Come over to his office and see." 

The "skinflint" was a middle-aged, cadaverous 
individual, seated behind a desk, with spectacles on 
his nose, over which he looked at us scrutinizingly 
as we entered. My business being stated, and seem- 
ingly pronounced inwardly not to be dangerous, a 
book was turned over and the number of the notes 
read off without hesitation. They coincided pre- 
cisely with those in my note-book. 

So far so good. As I travelled homewards I 
cogitated my next step. The cheque had evidently 
been forged, and Mr. Austin had known it to be so, 
though he had withdrawn his statement to that 
effect at the bank. But how to prove that? Lowe 
might say he got the money from Mr. Austin to 
pay the debt. What took place after Mr. Austin 
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got home on the 30th June? Did he tax Lowe 
with the fraud? Was that the secret of the loud 
words heard by the housekeeper on the following 
night, proceeding from Mr. Austin's room? Lowe 
might have left and Horace gone in while she was 
away from the door. Lowe, I said to myself, must 
have scaled the window in the night, murdered the 
old man to prevent exposure, and taken away the 
valuables to throw everybody off the scent. But 
how did he get out and in at the house doors with- 
out being seen or heard? Stop — he might have 
gone into Mr. Austin's room by the door, which by 
all accounts stood usually unlocked. But how did 
he get out again? He might have got through the 
dressing-room and Horace's bed-room, but hardly 
without detection. I had it all pretty distinctly 
set out in my own mind, but where were the pro- 
bative facts? It looked pretty dark as yet. An 
unexpected light was to be thrown on the matter 
that very evening. 

I was sitting at tea, enjoying the sensation of rest 
after exertion, when I had again a visitor from Ards 
House. This time it was not Horace but Miss 
Wiloughby. 

Since the event which first brought me in contact 
with this lady I had seen and spoken to her several 
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times. On the first or the first two occasions she 
seemed merely prostrate with grief and horror, but 
afterwards had exhibited a nervous excitement 
painful to witness. The burden of her talk with 
me had been — "Had no trace been yet got of the 
criminal or the stolen articles?" "Was I not sure 
now that somebody must have broken in by the 
window?" "What were people saying?" and so on. 

When she lifted her veil as I entered the room 
into which she had been shown I was shocked to 
see how ill she looked. Cheeks pale and sunk, 
lips contracted as if in pain, eyes weary like, and yet 
restless. 

She rose and laid a morocco-bound, brazen-clasped 
volume on the table. 

"There," she said, "I cannot hide it longer, let 
the worst come of it." 

"My dear young lady," I said, laying my hand 
on the book, " what is this?" 

" I will tell you. 

" A few days after — after that happened, I found 
it in one of my grandfather's private drawers. I 
recognized it at once as what he called his diary, in 
which he was in the habit of jotting something al- 
most every night. I knew it well, for I often saw 
him writing in it, and he frequently referred to it 
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when any question arose as to the date of particular 
domestic occurrences. I took it to my own room, 
promising myself a sad sort of pleasure in looking 
over some of his simple entries. It opened, when I 
unclasped it, at the last written page. It was dated 
at top 1st July, the very night before his — his 
death. I turned back a leaf to the 30th June, and 
began to read. What I read shocked me very much, 
but it was not for a day or two that I began to 
connect it with my grandfather's tragical end. 
Gradually, however, the horrible idea of this con- 
nection crept into my mind, and then began a 
struggle which has nearly torn me to pieces. You 
wonder at my speaking thus to you, almost a 
stranger, but I have no one else to speak to, except 
Horace, and I could not speak on this matter to him. 
Twenty times I have had that book in my hand 
to destroy it, but always seemed withheld by an 
unseen power. As often have I resolved to give it 
up to you, but my limbs as well as my heart failed 
me. I began to have terrible dreams nightly. It 
was always my grandfather urging me to something, 
and always some one else whom you will find 
named there struggling with him and dragging him 
away. At length I could bear it no longer. There 
it is, let the worst come of it. I cannot help it. 
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Read it; perhaps," she added, wistfully, " you may 
think there is not much in it after all" 

I opened the book, and this is what I found: — 

s 

"30th June. — I have received a great shock to-day. 
It is always painful to discover that you have been 
deceived by those you have trusted and benefited. 
In any case it would have been a great grief to me 
to find that Gerald Lowe was a base fellow; as it is, 
the grief is perhaps more, but it is tempered by the 
feeling of a danger escaped. I was about to give 
him my dearest Florence. What a mercy that he 
is found out before and not after! I never liked 
him from the heart. When at the bank this morn- 
ing I found that my name had been forged to a 
cheque for £200. I repudiated the transaction, but 
after hearing it was Gerald who presented it I drew 
back, pretended to recollect myself, and admitted 
a mistake. But it was no mistake. The cheque 
was from my book, and the signature was well imi- 
tated, but it was not mine. Horace and Gerald are 
the only ones who have access to my desk. I knew 
it could only be Gerald. 

"In the course of the afternoon I made up my 
mind what to do. I took an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him privately. I told him what I had dis- 
covered. He made an attempt at denial, but I 
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showed him it was useless. He then pled for for- 
giveness, said it was to pay a debt of honour and 
save him from disgrace; he had intended to pay it 
back (with Florence's money!). I said I would not 
only refrain from prosecuting him, but fulfil my 
promise of starting him in business, if he would 
relinquish Florence, and disappear at once from 
Ards House for good and all. He flatly refused to 
do this. Florence loved him, and he would not 
give her up. She would " stick to him" whatever I 
did. I told him Florence would never marry him 
when his conduct was made known to her. I gave 
him a day to think of it, and he left me in sullen 
silence. This is a long entry. It is not often I 
have anything so disturbing to write about. I am 
tired, and must be off to bed. 

11 1st July. — Gerald is still stubborn. He seems 
to think that in the affection of Florence he has 
a mainstay of safety. In pressing that point he 
showed himself in a worse light than ever. His 
past life must have been different from what I 
thought. I tried to show him that her love was 
founded on a delusion; that when she saw him as 
he was my prohibition of the marriage would be 
unnecessary. I again put the alternative before 
him, to give up Florence or be publicly prosecuted 
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for forgery. I am afraid I lost my temper, and 
spoke loudly. He did the same. At the end he 
asked another day, and I consented. Florence 
must be saved at all hazards. It is her wealth, and 
not her, he is so much in love with. Horace has 
just been in to say good-night. I was strongly 
moved to tell him all, but refrained." 

The importance of this evidence in the hand- 
writing of the deceased (which could no doubt be 
sworn to) I saw at once, but to soothe Miss Wil- 
oughby's feelings I made somewhat light of it. 

" My dear young lady," I said, " I must of course 
retain this; but I may tell you I had already evi- 
dence of the forgery — was, in fact, in London to-day 
about it — so whatever happens you need not look 
on yourself as having materially contributed to the 
result." 

"I do not care what happens — now," she said 
wearily. 

"You are still interested in Mr. Lowe?" 

" Not in the way I was. I will never marry him 
— now." 

"Have you told him so?" 

"No; but he sees I am changed." 

" Does he suspect the cause?" 

" Not in the least." 
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" Pardon me for using the freedom — but do you 
still love him?" 

She shuddered. "I feel instead a physical and 
moral repulsion whenever he approaches me." 

"Then I have less hesitation in asking you not 
to oppose another effort I intend making to get 
nearer the truth. Where is Mr. Lowe now?" 

" I left him preparing to start on a long ride with 
Horace." 

" Then do not oppose our forcing an entrance into 
his room during his absence." 

She agreed in the same weary tone, and in less 
than half an hour Simpkins and I were once more 
in Lowe's rooms, turning things out and over as 
only professionals can. I had learned a few days 
before, through cautiously questioning one of the 
domestics, that Lowe since the murder took the 
key of his apartments with him when he went out, 
which he was not previously in the habit of doing, 
and felt convinced there was something still there 
to find out which had escaped us on our former 
visit. The sitting and dressing room entered from 
the passage, was a large old-fashioned looking apart- 
ment with a wide fireplace and narrow window. 
The bed-room led from this, and had no other out- 
let. In these two rooms our business lay. 
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We overhauled the bed-room first, without result, 
and returned to the outer room. Here we examined 
every hole, corner, and receptacle, picking locks 
when they opposed us, and not forgetting the 
chimney, up which Simpkins scrambled a few feet 
and came down not improved in appearance; and 
just as daylight was fading we paused and gazed at 
each other baffled. 

"I'm bio wed!" said Simpkins — and he was 
blown a little — "he must have hid them out- 
side." 

" I don't think so," I said, and was crossing the 
room to make another dive into the wardrobe among 
some loose gloves, ties, &c, when I felt my foot sink 
slightly on a plank of the flooring. 

" Confound it!" I exclaimed, " what are we think- 
ing of?" 

In a few moments we had the carpet fastenings 
torn up — and I thought they came away astonish- 
ingly easy — the carpet rolled back, and the flooring 
bare. In front of the hearth we found a small 
round hole, into which when we put our finger and 
pulled, a trap-door rose easily on hinges. It was 
such a contrivance as I had seen before for stowing 
away conveniently a small supply of coals. I 
learned afterwards that such in fact had been the 
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purpose of this construction, the rooms having been 
for many years occupied by an old and valued 
retainer of the family. On looking in I saw nothing 
but a heap of black dust; but Simpkins thrust his 
hand in, groped about, and pulled out — a watch and 
chain! My heart bounded — we had him now. The 
reproach would be taken away from my order, and 
its character vindicated. He next brought out one 
silver cup, then another, and finally a silk necktie. 
I seized on this last, shook it free from dust, and 
held it up. A small piece had been torn off from 
one end. That piece I had in my pocket-book. I 
had seen a tie of the same pattern on my first visit, 
but it was intact; he had had a pair of them. We 
had just gathered our prizes together when a key 
was thrust into the door, which we had fastened 
within. I quietly undid the fastening, and Gerald 
Lowe came in. It was now dusk, and he did not at 
first observe the state of his room. He came in and 
closed the door. We had come prepared for all con- 
tingencies. " You are my prisoner/' I said, laying 
my hand upon his shoulder, and Simpkins quietly 
slipped a pair of handcuffs on his wrists. By this 
time his eye had caught the open trap, and he sank 
on a chair speechless. He volunteered no remark, 
and we asked him no questions, but took him away 
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quietly in a machine belonging to the house which 
was placed at our service. 

I need not prolong my story. The result many 
will remember. Lowe asserted his innocence till 
after the trial, at which the evidence was strong 
enough to obtain a unanimous verdict of "wilful 
murder;" but unlike many of his class, against 
whom the only evidence is circumstantial, he did 
not persist in falsehood to the end. 

By his own account he had gone in to Mr. 
Austin's room at a late hour to make a final appeal, 
and had found him partly undressed preparing for 
bed. Mr. Austin had ordered him out of the room, 
when in a gust of passion he struck the old man 
on the head, and to prevent him crying out had 
grasped him by the neck and throttled him. After 
killing his victim he had coolly undressed him, put 
on his night-clothes, and laid him in bed; had then 
locked the door inside, opened the window, and 
carried off the watch and cups to throw inquiry off 
the scent. Making himself certain that Horace was 
asleep, he had (as I surmised) stolen out that way, 
leaving of necessity the door of Horace's bed-room 
unlocked. When he reached his own room the 
question how to dispose of his booty presented it- 
self, and after a little he remembered the box in 
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the floor. He had discovered it one day during 
house-cleaning operations. He took out the car- 
pet fastenings carefully, and after depositing the 
articles, replaced them as well as he could without 
using a hammer. . His cravat, which had got torn 
somehow in the short struggle, he threw into the 
hole along with the other things. His design was 
to remove them as soon as possible and hide them 
away somewhere else; but day after day went past, 
and he never could summon courage to take them 
out, or fix on a suitable place for disposing of them 
safely. I have often observed that criminals are 
astonishingly stupid in the traces they leave of 
their deeds. There is always something done or 
left undone which leads to discovery and identifica- 
tion. At the same time, as the annals of crime 
show, the difficulty of getting rid of articles such 
as Lowe had rashly taken possession of in such a 
way as to elude detection and leave no connecting 
trail, is immense. 

He died professing to have repented of his crime, 
and to be sure that he was going straight to heaven. 

A year afterwards the marriage was announced of 
Horace Austin, Esq. of Ards, to Florence, daughter 
of the late Sir Wiloughby Wiloughby, Bart. 

I was not invited to the wedding. 
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L— ADA MAXWELL. 



When I came home with Louis how proud and 
happy I was! A poor, lonely thing, with neither 
beauty, nor money, nor wit, nor anything, to be 
chosen by him, and made his wife! So clever as 
he was, so learned, so noble, and, as I thought, so 
rich! How I loved him, and strove to please him, 
and how happy I was in finding that I did please 
him! 

He was a great scholar, and I did not complain 
though in a short time he went back to his books and 
his writing, and became more as I knew he had 
been before I came. I used to sit and read or sew 
beside him when he read and wrote, and he liked 
me to do so; at least he said so, and I think he did. 
He would look up sometimes and speak to me play- 
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fully, and I would answer him the best way I could. 
A year of great happiness, and then there came a 
change. 

Louis required some one to help him with a book 
he was making, and for which ever so much copy- 
ing had to be done from other books. He took a 
young man of the name of Jermyn into the house 
to be what he called his secretary. He was a very 
pleasant young man, pleasant to look at, and plea- 
sant mannered, and I did not dislike him; but still 
he came between Louis and me a little. Then Julia 
Dairel began to come more about the house. She 
was the daughter of a wealthy gentleman who lived 
near, and had all along visited me now and again, 
being an old friend of my husband's. Old only in 
one sense, for she was not much older than I, and I 
was only eighteen when I was married. She was 
beautiful, too, and showy and clever, and knew all 
about books, and I often wondered Louis had not 
chosen her instead of poor me. 

Louis and she had always got on well together, 
talking and laughing about things I knew little 
of; but it was only after she took to coming so 
often and staying so long that my trouble began. 
She professed great friendship for me, but I soon 
saw it was not me she came for. She made her 
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way always into the company of the gentlemen. 
If she did not penetrate on some pretence into the 
library, where they now sat, she entangled them 
when they came out to lunch, so that they did not 
get back. Sometimes she came in the evenings, for 
she stayed quite near. Her talk was mostly to 
Louis, and he seemed to get fonder and fonder of 
her company. Jermyn, who could really be very 
pleasant, paid the more attention to me the more 
Louis was absorbed by Julia. I did not like it at 
all; I felt myself in the back-ground, driven further 
and further back from my dear husband, whom I 
loved with all my heart. 

Once or twice I came on Jermyn and Julia appa- 
rently in confidential talk. They looked caught 
and embarrassed. I was sure they had been talking 
about me. Could it be — but no; whatever Julia 
was, I was sure that he was my friend. 

I became wretched, for, what was worst of all, 
when I tried to be as of old with Louis when we 
were alone, he was stiff and restrained, and I felt 
divided from him as if by a thin but impenetrable 
barrier of ice. Not that he was unkind — no, no; 
there was a sad sort of pitying kindness in every 
word and look. Why did he pity me? Because I 
had lost him ? Gradually I grew to believe that it 
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was so — that my husband no longer loved me. 
And O, the blackness of the darkness into which 
that thought plunged me! Yet I hardly blamed 
him. He had made a mistake. I was not fit to be 
his wife; I should never have dreamed it. How 
long I suffered dumbly, striving to hide beneath an 
outer show of liveliness the anguish within, I do not 
know. I think my head got a little confused. But 
gradually, amid the chaos of shattered thought and 
feeling, one idea grew distinct — I must go away. 
If he no longer loved me, then he no longer wanted 
me. If he had made a mistake, I must set it right. 
But where to go? I had nowhere — there was no 
one. There was one, but he had gone away before 
I was married to Louis. He was angry with me 
about something, I was afraid, or at least vexed. 
If he — but no — there was only one refuge. 

One afternoon Julia had lingered late. Jermyn 
had gone out, and Julia continued to start topic 
after topic on which she knew Louis liked to talk, 
and he — he talked, and looked at her, and smiled 
on her. Sometimes they turned to me as if to draw 
me in, but I knew little, and believed they did not 
care for what I said. Jermyn was not there to talk 
to, and I felt like one not wanted more than ever. 
A book was required, and the library had to be ad- 

(160) o 
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journed to. We all rose to go, but on the way I 
turned aside and made my escape from the house. 
I wandered through the grounds to a retired spot, 
and sat down, feeling utterly lost. 

I must have sat long, for the day was dying as I 
re-entered the spacious mansion of which Louis had 
made me the mistress. On the way to my room I 
had to pass the library door. It was half open, and 
I heard Julia speaking in low tones. I went in 
noiselessly. Their backs were to me. He had his 
arm round her, and was kissing her. Unheard and 
unseen I retreated, and reached my room stupefied. 
I had known it before, but seeing it — ah! that was 
a keener anguish than I had yet felt. I must go 
away, and I no longer asked where. 

That night I sat up in bed when Louis was 
asleep, and looked steadily at a picture, which all 
through the gloomy hours had formed itself more 
and more clearly before my mind. A clump of trees 
— a shelving bank beyond — and beneath, a dark 
river rushing to the sea. I knew the spot well, it 
was near where I used to stay. I crept out of bed, 
hurriedly dressed myself, then by the light of a 
brightly shining moon I wrote a few words of 
farewell to Louis, laid them on his dressing-table, 
stole back, softly kissed his forehead, and slipped 
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from the house by a door whose fastenings I 
knew. 

Walking swiftly through shaded lanes familiar 
to my step, I reached the spot. I knew quite well 
what I meant to do. Louis should be freed. I 
would go to the dead ones who had loved me in 
days long ago. I stood under the shadow of the 
trees and gazed at the stream. A few ripples 
touched by the moonlight wavered over its surface 
like silver snakes. Its silence told me that it was 
deep and strong. I shuddered. I would make a 
rush and it would be past. I jumped over the 
higher bank and ran, but within a step from the 
water's edge I was caught round the waist by strong 
arms, and whirled backwards on the grass. I saw 
a man's face for a moment clear in the moonlight — 
of all faces in the world his — Ralph North's! and 
then I became unconscious. 

II— RALPH NORTH. 

If man be nothing more than a piece of curiously 
arranged matter, some materials of a strange and 
subtle kind, with properties as yet unknown, must 
surely enter into his composition. That part of us 
called thought, what a wonderful sort of matter it 
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must be! Our feelings, which are surely a part of 
us, are they all one kind of matter — love, hatred, 
joy, sorrow? Or are they combinations in different 
proportions of some kind of ethereal elements an- 
swering to the H N of the chemists, which play 
so great a part in the grosser world around us? 
However that may be, I, Ralph North, know that 
there is a part of my being, be it matter — finer than 
light, more powerful than electricity, more mysteri- 
ous than magnetism — or be it spirit, which acts and 
is affected independent of the means by which what 
I calL my body acts and is affected. My experience 
may not be the common experience, but I know I 
am not a solitary exception — I have met others 
similarly constituted. And as the furthest throw 
of the athlete is the measure of his strength, the 
most abnormal states of consciousness are the gauge 
of human power and susceptibility. 

From a child all the sights and sounds of nature 
affected me keenly; thought and feeling vibrated to 
her movements and changing aspects, as the strings 
of an Eolian lyre to the passing breeze. As I grew 
older I became aware of occasional capabilities of 
impression from unseen influences not shared by 
those around me. They were only occasional; at 
least the proofs of them were so. I have sometimes, 
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for example, a strange communion of thought and 
feeling with those whom I love, or whose lives have 
crossed mine at fateful moments. I have waked at 
night from a dreamless sleep to see — not the ghost, 
not the wraith — but the mind-image of a friend 
struggling in the waves of a stormy sea, and to hear 
his death-cry at the very moment he was drowning 
in the far Atlantic. I have heard the light step of 
a dear one miles away. These conditions of con- 
sciousness are not amenable to my will; they come 
on me unsought, and pass away unbidden, like the 
second-sight trances of the Gaelic seer. 

On that night, therefore, when I rescued Ada 
from the doom she had decreed to herself it was 
not a matter for wonder to me, or an occurrence 
unprecedented in my life, that I was led to do so 
by what most people would call a supernatural 
warning. 

I was sitting late reading in the little room to 
which I had returned after an absence of two years. 
I do not deny that I was thinking of Ada; I often 
did; and that night I had passed the cottage where 
she lived so long with her old aunt, and this per- 
haps had brought her as she used to be more vividly 
before me. The cottage had other dwellers now. 
Death had taken away the elder, shortly after a 
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brighter fate had taken away the younger of its 
former long-time inmates. I was a connection of 
the Norths, bore in fact the same name; and when 
Ada came to the cottage first, a little, shy, flaxen- 
haired girl, I was a big fellow just through my col- 
lege. I constituted myself Ada's tutor — sadly, I am 
afraid, neglecting my duties — and sher grew up to 
lovely womanhood under my very eyes. My love 
for her grew with her growth. That she would 
learn to love me too, and one day be my wife, came 
to be my most fondly cherished hope. I often 
feared it would never be so; she was too frank, and 
free, and openly affectionate with me. I was her 
teacher, her friend, her elder brother — not thought 
of, never perhaps to be thought of, as a lover. All 
hope went when Louis Maxwell came between us. 

It was I who made them known to each other. 
He was much higher in station, and some years 
older than I, bat we had formed a friendship at 
college, and he was inclined to keep it up. So was I, 
for I loved him much. He was noble, intelligent, 
warm-hearted, and singularly unselfish. But I 
thought him too old for Ada, too rich, too highly 
cultivated for so simple a mate. 

When it became certain that Ada was lost to 
me I was too weak to hide my emotion. She 
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found me out. I could not bear to see her grief, 
or that my presence should cloud her joy. I went 
away. 

More than two years had gone past, and my 
feelings had become so modified by time that I 
knew I could now see her without pain, and per- 
haps feel happy in the sight of her happiness. I 
had not yet, however, taken courage to present my- 
self and attempt to renew the old friendly inter- 
course with her and Maxwell. 

On that night I suddenly became aware that I 
saw Ada more distinctly than in ordinary thought. 
She seemed stricken with grief. Large tears were 
rolling from her eyes. I saw her but for a few 
moments. In making a gesture of despair she dis- 
appeared. A scene next slowly formed itself before 
me which I knew well. The " Max'el" a mile above 
its outflow into the Channel. On one side a clump 
of trees, and in front, with a few bushes at its edge, 
a darkly-flowing stream, its ripple-tracery silvered 
by moonbeams. " I am wanted there," I felt, and 
said. As the picture faded I shut my book, rose, 
and with unhesitating steps sought the river bank. 

I reached the spot and sat down on the brink of 
the water in the shadow of the bushes, to wait — on 
what I did not know — but to wait. 
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I had sometimes sat on that very spot with Ada, 
when we had agreed on a day of woodland lesson- 
saying. 

After a while the silence behind me was broken 
by a rustling amongst the trees. For some time I 
could see nothing, but all at once a figure rushed 
from the shadow toward the place where I sat. 
Hat and cloak were flung on the bank, and it rushed 
white, with streaming hair. Its face, pale as a 
ghosts, was Adas! Two years since I had seen it, 
and I saw it but a moment gleaming white in the 

white moonlight, but — ah . I caught her as 

she rushed, softly, but strongly. She gazed wildly 
at me for an instant, knew me, and fainted away. 

Tenderly I lifted her : n my arms and carried 
her, hardly conscious of the burden and without 
resting, till I laid her on a couch beneath my own 
roof. I called Mrs. Bold, my motherly house- 
keeper, to my assistance. When at length under 
our care her eyes opened they had a lost, wildered 
look. 

"You know me, Ada?" I asked. 

« Yes— I think so." 

"What is wrong? Shall I take you home?" 

The aspect of her eyes changed to one not exactly 
of terror, but something like it. 
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"No! no!" she cried, "I cannot. I have left, you 
know — gone away." 

"But why have you gone away, Ada, from — 
Maxwell?" 

"0, that I cannot tell — can never tell to any- 
body." 

Her mind was evidently unhinged. Nothing 
could be done until she had recovered her balance 
sufficiently to throw some light on the situation. 

Mrs. Bold kindly undertook to put her carefully 
to bed, and call me should there be need. 

There was no sleep for me that night. I walked 
up and down my room, agitated by a hundred 
thoughts. What had driven her to this pass? Had 
Maxwell ill-used x her? I ground my teeth and 
clenched my hands at this suggestion. But no. 
Maxwell was not of that stamp. What should I do? 
Take her back? Should I not seek Maxwell at 
once and tear the truth from him? But that would 
be to betray Ada; she was now, of course, his; she 
was sacred to me as a saint in heaven — but — if — 
Maxwell had been my friend, but Ada had been 
more, much more. Everything must yield to what 
was best for her—to her wishes. I must wait till 
morning. 

While day was just breaking I was summoned by 
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Mrs. Bold. I found Ada better, but much disturbed. 
When I took her hand she burst into tears, and bit 
by bit told me her miserable story. 

I hardly knew what to make of it. Maxwell was 
a man I would have trusted with my life, but when 
women come in — . Ada was perhaps too simple 
a wild flower to content him long. He might be 
taken in spite of himself by some richer garden plant. 

"What is to be done?" I inquired, but in more 
round-about phraseology; " you know, Ada, you are 
very dear to me. Tour happiness must be my first 
object, but your honour is also precious " 

" Let me go away, Ralph." 

"Not home?" 

"No, no — I cannot. You must take me away 
somewhere — farther away — farther away!" 

After a few minutes' consideration I decided 
what to do: she should have time to reflect, at any 
rate. Before the morning was far advanced I had 
placed her under the care of my only sister, lately 
widowed, and residing in humble and obscure re- 
tirement some forty miles distant. I had lately 
passed some weeks with her arranging for a common 
home, but our scheme had not yet been carried into 
effect. 

On my return the same day I learned from Mrs. 
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Bold — who had been cautioned, and on whose dis- 
cretion I could rely — that there had been no visit 
of inquiry — which I hardly apprehended, Maxwell 
not probably being aware of my presence in the 
country — and that attention had been effectually 
diverted in another direction. 

Ada's bonnet and cloak had been found at the 
water's edge, and any thought of seeking her else- 
where than in the river seemed not to have been 
entertained. The search was maintained for some 
days, and then it was judged that the body had been 
carried beyond the river mouth and taken possession 
of by the waves, to be restored only when " the sea 
gives up its dead." 

It was said that Maxwell was taking the occur- 
rence much to heart. He had perhaps cause. 

Telling Mrs. Bold that I would probably be 
absent for some weeks, I hurried back to Ada. 
She had sunk, my sister said, into a condition of 
bodily and mental lassitude. She met me with a 
wan smile. I told her what had been concluded as 
to her fate. At first she was startled, but imme- 
diately said: 

" Let it be — let it so be thought." 

" But, Ada," I said, " you must let your — husband 
know you are still alive." 
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"No! no!" 

" You may yet wish to return to him." 

" How can I, since he has ceased to love me?" 

" But suppose — I merely say suppose it should be 
as you say — after awhile he might think of marry- 
ing again." 

" Ah ! what shall I do ? But in that case I should 
go back less than ever. He does not want me — I 
will be as dead — I will soon be so really. I feel as 
if I had died already." 

My darling! what could I do for her? 

I took lodgings in the neighbourhood, and saw 
her often. She seemed fading away. I could not 
leave her. Two or three months passed so, till one 
morning I sought her with news which I thought 
might rouse her and work some change. 

She was sitting at the window, as she did for 
hours together, with a look as if she saw nothing, or 
something far beyond the woods and distant hills 
towards which her eyes were turned. 

"I have a letter from my housekeeper, Ada, in 
which she tells me a piece of news that surprises 
me, and in which I think you will feel interested." 

She twisted her fingers nervously together, and 
looked at me apprehensively. 

" She tells me that the neighbourhood has been 
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startled and shocked by the elopement of the 
daughter of the wealthy Sir John Darrel with 
Maxwell's secretary." 

"What— what's that?" 

I told her again. 

" What can it mean?" 

"It must mean that you were mistaken in be- 
lieving that Maxwell and Miss Darrel cared for 
each other, or that the lady has rapidly transferred 
her affections." 

"But I saw them, Ralph; I saw them." 

" H— m, well, yes." 

"Oh, what shall I do?" 

A commotion of conflicting feeling agitated her, 
which I hailed, as at least a change from the 
hopeless unemotional torpor into which she had 
fallen. 

"If you thought Maxwell still loved you — had 
loved you all along — " 

" 0, if I thought that — but how can I — how can 
I?" 

"You still love him?" 

She looked at me in astonishment, and said softly, 
" Till I die." 

A pang shot through my heart, but why, it 
would be difficult to tell. I called myself an idiot, 
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and without a change of muscle or of tone con- 
tinued: 

" You would go back to him if you thought him 
true?" 

" If I thought he wanted me. But never, never, 
if he does not; and how can I ^now?" 

" We will find a way, Ada," I said in a cheery 
voice; " let me only see you a little more lively, and 
I will 'a scheme unfold' which I have already in my 
head—" 

"A scheme?" 

"Yes. I wish my second-sight would serve me 
on occasions like this — you know I am at times a 
kind of second-seer — but, like many other gifts, it 
is useless when most wanted. But 

' The play's the thing, 
In which we'll catch the conscience of the king."' 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I will tell you to-morrow. Did you ever read 
Tennyson's poem of 'The Golden Supper?' Of 
course you have. Well, if Maxwell prove worthy I 
will give him up, as Julian did, 

' Of all my treasures the most beautiful, 
Of all things upon earth the dearest to me. 
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Which, almost like Julian, too, I won from — but if 
he does not " 

"What?" 

" I shall keep it." 

"Must I be a burden on you? — it will not be for 
long." 

" I will take you far away from this, and cheer 
you into new life, and you shall be my sister, Ada, 
or my daughter — for you almost might be it — and 
make my life happy too — " 

"I shall never make any ones life happy, 
Ralph." 

" We shall see, we shall see." 

The next day I told her my plan, by which I 
thought to surprise the secret of Maxwell's heart. 
If guilty of having driven Ada to the doom he 
believed had overtaken her, he must feel himself 
her murderer, and I had contrived a situation 
which, if guilty or innocent, could not fail to startle 
the truth out of him, either in the shape of dread, 
or of yearning love. 

After some persuasion Ada agreed to my pro- 
posal. 
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III.— LOUIS MAXWELL. 

Before I met Ada North I had settled down in 
the conviction that I was not likely ever to marry. 
I had reached the mature age of thirty-six, and 
though my fancy had sometimes been excited my 
heart had never been touched. When Julia Darrel 
grew up to be a woman I was much taken with her, 
and was somewhat vexed to find that I remained 
stubbornly heart-whole. But so it was, and I soon 
discovered she was not the one I could ever choose 
for my wife. She was handsome, intelligent, agree- 
able, and a first-rate talker, but I found her shallow, 
vain, and scheming. We were always good and 
pleasant friends, but nothing more. I suppose I 
fulfilled her idea of a lover as little as she mine. 
But Ada! — the sweet, soft, true, simple Ada, so shy 
yet so seductive, she mastered me at once. Ralph 
North and I had been friends from college days,, 
but it was only by accident I discovered one day 
what a lovely wild-flower had blossomed under his 
care. At first I thought it must be a case of love 
between tutor and pupil, but it seemed no. Ralph 
was indeed not quite like other people; not one 
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likely to fall a victim to the tender passion. Re- 
served and taciturn, he made few friends. He 
fancied himself the subject of certain strange 
psychic experiences — but indeed it was, perhaps, 
not fancy — there had been occurrences only account- 
able on some such supposition. I remember once, 
when touring in the west of Ireland, I met with a 
hill accident which nearly cost me my life, and laid 
me up helpless in an out-of-the-way bog cabin. On 
the third day, when I was just beginning to feel my 
sores and need for more help, Ralph North walked 
in at the door. 

"Ralph North!" I cried, "I thought you were 
fishing the Scottish streams." " So I was," he said, 
"two days ago; but when I knew you were in 
danger I hurried over to see what I could do for 
you." " But how did you know ?" "I really cannot 
tell you, but I knew." He stayed with me catering 
for my comfort and nursing me till I was able to 
move. And yet we were never what is called con- 
fidentially intimate; there was something about 
him which rather refused the closest kind of friend- 
ship. This incident and others, however, proved 
that he could exhibit the qualities of a true friend, 
and bound me to him by gratitude as well as pre- 
ference. 

(160) p 
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When Ada and I became engaged some necessity 
took North abroad. We parted seemingly on the 
best of terms. Ada was more affected by his de- 
parture than was quite agreeable to one inclined to 
be jealous of the kitten when she fondled it, or even 
of the breeze when it touched her cheek; but I had 
abundant reason to feel satisfied that her heart was 
wholly mine. 

We were married; and our love only seemed 
to grow stronger with the lapse of time. But 
after about a year's unmixed happiness something 
wrought a change, at least in her. I put down 
what my impressions were at the time, though I 
now know that I was deceived. My secretary was 
a young man of the name of Jermyn, and gradu- 
ally his youth, good looks, and insinuating manner 
seemed to become more and more attractive to Ada. 
I observed her preference for his company most 
clearly when Julia Darrel was present, who was a 
frequent visitor — to Ada, of course. I was left to 
converse with Julia, while Ada seemed to get into 
confidential talk with Jermyn. Julia, as I have 
said, was intelligent, well-read, and an accomplished 
talker, and I often assumed on such occasions an 
appearance of interest and animation to hide the 
ache within. I was too old for Ada (so my thoughts 
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ran); she had accepted me thinking she loved me, 
without knowing what love was. Now she had 
met with one nearer her own age, to whom, uncon- 
sciously to herself, she was offering the first-fruits 
of her heart. On looking back I ask myself, Was 
I a little led away by the seeming delight which 
Julia Darrel took in my company and conversa- 
tion? Well, perhaps I was. 

It is needless to detail the slow widening of the 
"little rift" which at length "silenced all." Ada 
grew more and more reserved and cold, even when 
we were alone. Often when I would have spoken 
to her, the thought that she was even then, per- 
haps, thinking of another stopped the words in my 
throat. At other times her own reserve checked 
the rising question. Why did I not send Jermyn 
away? I hardly thought of doing so. I had no 
greater evil to dread. I knew well that though 
Ada's heart had unknowingly gone astray, she was 
essentially pure and honourable. Besides, I had 
no excuse for abruptly terminating his engagement, 
and in matters requiring decision and action I have 
always been slow to move. 

So it went on till one day I had made up my 
mind to speak to Ada, and probe her heart. That 
afternoon I had sent Jermyn out on some business. 
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Julia Darrel was with Ada. On the way to the 
library for a book or something, Ada left us. Soon 
after I saw her gliding out of sight amongst the 
trees of the park. Jermyn having come back, I 
went out to seek for Ada, but after a protracted 
search had to return without her. I was told by a 
servant that she had come in and was gone to her 
room. Julia Darrel had also now gone, and Jermyn 
was alone in the library, where I had left them 
together. 

After two or three hours' work I went upstairs. 
Ada was in bed apparently asleep. I would not 
disturb her; nothing could be said that night, but 
in the morning — alas! there never came a morning 
to us — to Ada and me. 

When I waked from a troubled sleep in the gray 
of morning Ada was gone. She often rose and 
walked out early, so I was not alarmed. I slept 
again, then rose to dress. What was this? A note 
addressed to me in Ada's hand? I tore it open, and 
this is what I read: 

" Louis, you do not want me now — last night — 
in the library — I saw — but I had seen it for long — 
long — O, may you be happy with her — may she 
love you as I do — she cannot love you better! Fare- 
well, Louis, you will never see Ada more." 
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What was this? What had I done? Ada's heart 
still mine — and crushed, as mine, with what I could 
not but consider still more groundless apprehensions? 
Good heavens! 

All our local world knows what followed. The 
alarm — the finding of Ada's hat and mantle where 
the river runs deepest and strongest, two miles 
from Maxwell Towers — the despair — the search, 
the long, the sickening search — the fruitless result. 
She was gone without knowing how true I had 
been, how mistaken she. 

What did she mean by the allusion to the library 
— to what she had seen that night? She might 
have seen Jermyn and Julia together; but what 
had she seen? I questioned Jermyn, but he pro- 
fessed himself unable to explain. It became clear 
afterwards. 

I remained sunk in stupor. North was absent — 
I had no one to unbosom myself to — when I was 
roused one morning by hearing that Julia Darrel 
had disappeared. A day later it became evident 
that Jermyn had disappeared as well. He had 
asked for a day's leave and never returned. They 
had gone away together, and it was soon known 
they were married. This, then, was it. A clan- 
destine courtship cloaked under guises which had 
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wrought our ruin. Sir John Darrel — but I need 
not go into that miserable episode. I had now, in 
addition to my grief, to endure the mortification of 
knowing myself to have been a wretched dupe. 

It was some months after Ada's disappearance, 
when I was beginning to be again conscious that 
there was a world external to myself in which I 
still lived and moved, that I had an unexpected 
visit from Ralph North. He had returned, he told 
me, to where he used to live. 

Ada was naturally the chief subject of my talk. 
He did not seem altogether sympathetic. He did 
not overtly accuse me of having been to blame, but 
the suspicious glances he threw from beneath his 
overhanging brows, and the inquisitorial nature of 
some of his remarks suggested dissatisfaction. She 
had of course been dear to him, and I made allow- 
ance for that. I told him all, and showed him Ada's 
letter. 

" What had she seen in the library?" he said. 

"She must have seen Jermyn and Miss Darrel. 
He is not unlike me in general appearance, and 
twilight had come on. I was out, I tell you, seek- 
ing her in the grounds." 

" But, Maxwell, there must have been more than 
that. She had ' seen it long.' " 
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My eyes sunk a little, for it crushed me to think 
I had been played upon. 

" There was nothing, I assure you," I said, but 
not so firmly as I would have liked; " but Ada, I 
thought, treated Jermyn — but that, of course, I 
now believe to have been a delusion." 

" Maxwell !" he broke in almost savagely, "how 
could you indulge one wavering thought of Ada? 
If your own heart had been right — " 

"Stop!" I cried, in my turn, "I can bear no 
more. Let us still be friends, and part without 
anger." 

He calmed down, and shortly after went, pro- 
mising to see me soon again. 

Two days after, North wrote me that he was out 
of sorts, and begging me to come over after dinner, 
and sup and smoke with him, staying over night 
as I had sometimes done in old days. Of course I 
went. 

We sat down to one of the bachelor suppers we 
used to be so happy over, but, as was to be ex- 
pected, on this occasion our talk was sad and 
serious. On both sides there was some restraint, 
and at first a studied avoidance of the subject on 
which I at least still continued to brood. Gradually, 
however, the conversation turned, or was turned, as 
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I now know, on the dead, the after life, our total 
ignorance of its nature, and the like. 

" The dead," I said, " disappear so utterly that it * 
is hard to believe they continue to exist." 

"They disappear," rejoined Ealph, "from the 
embodied, only to become visible to the disem- 
bodied; or rather I should say to the less coarsely 
bodied." 

"You think the soul not purely spiritual?" 

"We use terms without thinking what they 
mean. Can a spirit be simply nothing? It must be 
something,and whynot something that maybe seen?" 

"By spirits?" 

" By us as we are." 

" I have sometimes of late wished they might," I 
said with a deep sigh. 

" I know they may under the proper conditions." 

"Ralph, I know there is something queer about 
you; you are sometimes a sort of second-seer, but 
you surely do not pretend to be also a ghost-seer. 
No, no, Ealph, we cannot ' penetrate the veil."' 

" It may be momentarily lifted." 

"You say so?" 

" I do." 

I shook my head in dissent, saying in a dreamy 
sort of way, " That will need proof, Ralph, proof." 
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"You shall have it," he said abruptly, and before 
I could arrest his action, stretched out his hands 
and turned off the lights. 

"Ralph! Ralph!" I cried, "what ?" 

" Hush !" he said, " and behold." 

My attention now was drawn to the further end 
of the apartment, or rather to what seemed a space 
beyond, where a dim light had dawned. As I 
looked it grew in brilliancy, and gradually a 
human figure more and more distinctly shaped it- 
self before my eyes. It was a woman — it was — it 
was Ada! My whole frame thrilled — but not in 
terror — in a strange delight. I sprang to my feet 
and made a rush toward the figure, shrieking out 
her name, but was restrained by a strong grasp on 
my arm, and a hissing whisper — " Dare not to ap- 
proach." 

The tenor of the conversation, which I have very 
imperfectly reported, working on my weakened 
nerves and combining with my previous state of 
mind, had produced its effect, and I believed I saw 
before me the spirit of my lost wife. 

I hung forward, gazing at the celestial apparition 
— beautiful, more beautiful, though paler, than 
when in life — the features all beaming with a look 
of pitying love. All other thoughts were swallowed 
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up in one. Now I could tell her the truth — if she 
did not already know it. 

"Ada!" I cried, "you now know that I always 
loved and was true to you?" 

A slight movement of the head as if in doubt. 

" It was not I you saw that night. You know — 
you know — speak " 

The figure seemed slightly disturbed. " I thought 
your heart had wandered, but mine — never. You 
cannot come to me, but I will come to you — Ada! 
Ada!" 

The figure shook visibly. There was a cry of 
"Louis!" — in the voice I knew so well; there was 
a rush of drapery, an overturning of a screen; and 
I felt myself clasped in warm, living arms — kissed 
on the forehead and mouth by warm, living lips; 
and by the now restored lights I saw my own 
living Ada kneeling, with upturned face, at my 
feet, Ralph North standing smiling behind her; and 
after that all for a while was darkness. 




MY DEE AM. 



I have never seen a ghost that I know of. I say 
that I know of; for how am I to distinguish a 
ghost when I see one? When a man or woman 
passes me that I do not know — let us say, for the 
sake of associative surroundings, in a lonely road 
at nightfall — how am I to be certain that he or she 
is not a ghost? They (to change the pronoun) 
may have been dead and buried for years for any- 
thing I know, and may be bound on a visit to 
somebody who will know that they are ghosts. If 
I hear the tramp of their feet may I dub them 
mortal? Hardly, for some of the ghosts we hear 
of are rather noisy. If I nudge them with my 
elbow as I pass, and am sensible of solid resistance, 
l angry nudge in return, may I feel 
d? Hardly yet, for we hear of "spirit 
hands" grasping and squeezing with all the force 
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of bodily muscle. I confess with me the difficulty- 
is not a practical one. On the principle of taking 
everybody for rogues till they have proved them- 
selves honest, or the opposite one of taking every- 
body for honest till they have proved themselves 
rogues, I take everybody for non-ghosts till I dis- 
cover them to be impostors, and have never yet, as 
I have already said, made any such discovery. 

But though I have never to my knowledge seen 
a ghost, I have dreamed a dream. So have you, 
you will say. Yes; but I once, and only once, 
dreamed a dream of that wonderful kind which 
ranks along with ghost visitations as evidence of 
the existence of a spiritual world, and the possi- 
bility of holding communion with it. I call it a 
dream because I have no other name for it; but I 
shall narrate the experience in a plain, unvarnished 
manner, and you can judge for yourself. 

My father was a small landed proprietor in Ren- 
frewshire, who farmed a good portion of his own 
land. His income from all sources might be about 
£1200 a year, which half a century ago enabled 
him to live in a gentlemanly manner and bring up 
his family in good style. I continued to live at 
home after reaching manhood as apparent heir to 
the property. When I was twenty-eight years old 
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my mother died, between whom and me there had 
always been much love and confidence. Her death 
was*a great sorrow to me, and I continued to think 
of her, and guide my conduct by what I thought 
would have been her wishes had she been still 
alive. Two years afterwards my father, still robust 
and healthy,, met with an accident which carried 
him away rather suddenly. He left no will, and as 
there were only two younger sisters (provided for 
otherwise), I seemed, as a matter of course, to 
become possessor of the property. Seemed, I say, 
for though no one else expressed any doubts as to 
my legal and rightful succession, I felt some myself 
from the following circumstance. 

I had at one time an elder brother. He was the 
first-born of our parents, who had married young, 
and was ten years older than myself. John was of 
an unsettled, independent disposition, and did not 
get on well with my father. I could remember of 
continual quarrels between the two, and sometimes 
John would disappear for weeks together. He was 
always an immense favourite of mine, and he must 
have liked me too. Two brothers who had come 
between us died in infancy, which threw us much 
together. He was always making me little presents, 
taking me excursions, and amusing me in the rough- 
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and-ready way which boys like. The differences 
Ixjtween him and father seemed to come to a climax 
when I was about ten and John twenty. I still re- 
member vividly a morning when I was wakened 
up early by John, who was standing dressed at my 
bedside. He told me he was going away never to 
come back. I threw my arms round his neck and 
wept bitterly, and I think he cried too. He asked 
for something of mine to take with him as a keep- 
sake. I had nothing at hand but a small Bible 
given me by my mother on my previous birth-day 
I offered him this, and he took it. That was now 
twenty years ago, and we had never heard from 
him since. He was believed to be dead. Some 
news that reached us two or three years after he 
left led to the conclusion that he had met with a 
violent death in a street fray in one of the Ameri- 
can towns. My mother, who had looked on his 
faults with a milder eye than my father, was much 
affected by these events. She often spoke about 
John to me, and one day a little before her death 
gave expression to a fancy she had that he might 
not bo dead after all. Her remark made little im- 
pression on me at the time, but now, when about 
to assume ownership of the family domain, it re- 
curred with extraordinary force to my mind. 
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We had certainly never had any official or even 
circumstantial notification of John's death, at least 
that I was aware of, and though dead, he might 
have married previously and left an heir. What 
if, after I had got into full swing as a gentleman 
farmer, living at the rate of £1200 a year, the 
rightful heir should present himself, and I should 
find myself on the world as a penniless younger 
son? It would be bad enough now, but it would 
be a thousand times worse a year or two hence. 
Suppose that I married Lucy Campbell, a lady of 
good family, whom I loved dearly, and who I was 
sure loved me, as Laird of Braidwood, and after- 
wards ? I shivered at the thought. I had 

read of such things happening, and they might 
happen again. These doubts made me very un- 
happy. I took formal possession of course, and 
spoke to no one of my misgivings, but wrote off 
privately to the authorities of the place where 
John had been last heard of inquiring for authentic 
information, if any was to be had. I received a 
reply to the effect that nothing was recorded 
or remembered of the person named. I was 
torn two ways. Should I propose to Lucy and 
marry on the chance that all was right, or wait 
on for some time in the hope of being able to 
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search out more decisive evidence, and perhaps lose 
her? 

I came in one afternoon tired with riding about 
all day. It was the 6th of November, I know, as 
for obvious reasons I afterwards noted it. Turning 
into our little sitting-room, which was empty at 
the time, I threw myself into an easy-chair. My 
thoughts at once reverted to the as yet unsettled 
question which was disturbing me so much. My 
mother's words recurred to me, and my eyes rose 
to her portrait which hung on the opposite wall. 
My back was to the window, and the faint light of 
the dying day dimly illumined the well-remembered 
features. As I sat thus I fell asleep — at least, I 
think so — but seemed immediately to awake again. 
I was standing in the same room with some one by 
my side. I turned and saw it was my mother. I 
was not the least startled or surprised, but took it 
as a matter of course. She had the look she used 
to wear in her happiest hours, a calm, contented, 
pleased look. Of how she was dressed, or indeed 
of her general bodily appearance, I retain but a 
faint impression, but her face was brilliantly dis- 
tinct. She held out her hand and seemed to say, 
"Come." I heard no sound, but knew quite well 
what she said. I took her hand at once, and we 
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both seemed to rise into the outside air. I had 
then for a few moments the feeling as if the ground 
beneath me was rushing past at whirlwind speed. 
The sensation was something like what one can 
imagine might be felt if the link of attraction 
which binds us to the earth were suddenly broken, 
and it should sweep round in its axial path, leaving 
us behind. It seemed only a few moments before 
I found myself in a place quite strange to me. I 
was in a rudely constructed but comfortably-fur- 
nished apartment, lighted chiefly by a log fire 
which blazed on the hearth, and which glanced 
brightly from delf and polished tin vessels ranged 
on one of the walls, and played amongst numerous 
hams, strings of apples, onions, &c, that hung from 
the high unplastered ceiling. On either side of the 
fire sat a man and woman of middle age, the woman 
darning a stocking, and the man with a book in his 
hand. On the hearth a boy and girl were amusing 
themselves after some childish fashion. My mother, 
who was still by my side, pointed to the man and 
said: "Your brother John." I looked at him, and 
though I failed to recognize him as the brother I 
had parted with twenty years before, I received the 
announcement with unquestioning belief. A long 
deep scar on the left side of his forehead, which did 

(160) Q 
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not use to be there, was a disguise in itself. As I 
looked, however, the features seemed to grow gra- 
dually liker and liker those of brother John. He 
shut the little book he was reading, but still held it 
in his hand, and seemed to say something to the 
woman opposite. The cover of the book attracted 
my attention, and seemed to touch some chord of 
memory. I drew nearer to look at it more closely. 
As I did so he opened it at the fly-leaf and gazed 
for a few moments at what was written there, then 
shut the book, and seemed to be speaking again. 
I could read what was written on the fly-leaf; it 
was: "Presented to William Leslie, on his 

TENTH BIRTH-DAY BY HIS LOVING MOTHER." Yes, it 

was the little Bible I had given to John on the 
morning he left home. When I looked at my 
mother she was smiling. Now, while I knew quite 
well what my mother said, though unconscious of 
any sound, I could make nothing of what my 
brother said. I saw his lips moving, but I heard 
nothing. "What is he saying?" I thought I asked 
my mother. "He is speaking about father, and 
about you" (I am using words which give the 
sense of what she seemed to communicate), "and 
he is saying that next summer he will go home and 
see you. So — " (here she looked earnestly at me 
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and paused for a moment before she added) — 
« Wait/' 

I remembered no more of my dream. My next 
consciousness was of being roused from sleep by 
touches and voices. When I opened my eyes I was 
in the easy-chair where I had dropped over, my 
two sisters and a couple of women-servants stand- 
ing round with looks of concern and tears in some 
of their eyes. 

"What's wrong?" I asked. 

"0 William !" said the elder sister, "we could not 
get you to wake." 

It seemed that my younger sister had come into 
the room a short time previously, found me sleep- 
ing, tried to rouse me, and failing to do so had run 
and given an alarm. 

" We could hardly see you breathing," continued 
my sister, " and were just sending off for the doctor." 

I said I had been dreaming, but was all right, 
and the group dispersed, satisfied. I was not super- 
stitious, and at first was not at all inclined to regard 
my dream as anything more than a fanciful product 
of the thoughts which had preceded it. Still it had 
been in parts so vivid, and formed so definite a reply 
to the question which was perplexing me, that it 
could not but impress me deeply. It at least turned 
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the wavering balance, and determined me to make 
no change in my circumstances till summer had come 
and gone. 

You, of course, anticipate some sort of remarkable 
fulfilment of the dream. Had there not been such 
it would have been absurd to introduce it with such 
a flourish of trumpets, or for that matter to tell it 
at all. And there was such a fulfilment. 

One evening in the following June I was told 
that a person was very anxious to see me for a few 
minutes in the " County Arms," a small inn which 
stood at the end of a straggling village not far from 
our place. I went over without delay, and there, 
sitting waiting for me in a private room, was the 
man I had seen in my dream, with the scar slant- 
ing down one side of* his forehead. I can hardly 
describe the feelings with which I saw him rise and 
hold out his hand. I was deeply moved, yet not 
surprised. During the past months, by dwelling 
continually on the dream and circumstances con- 
nected with it, I had almost come to expect the 
appearance at any time of my brother John in this 
guise. I was the first to speak. 

" John," I said, as I grasped his hand. 

"You must be my brother Will, I suppose," he 
said; "but how you catch me up so readily is mor* 
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than I can understand. I would not have known 
you, and I must be more changed than you are." 

There could be no doubt now; it was indeed John 
in proper person, as I soon felt assured in the course 
of further talk. 

"In case you should not have remembered me 
at once, I brought this in my pocket," John said. 
" You will mind whom you gave that to, and when 
you gave it," and he produced the little Bible already 
referred to. " I have kept it ever since, and it was 
while turning it over one night last winter, and 
looking at your name on it, that I formed the wish 
and the resolve to see you once more." 

"Can you recall the exact day last winter on 
which you were looking at the book, John?" I 
inquired. 

" Quite well that. It was on my lad, your name- 
sake's tenth birth-day, the 6th November. It was 
that which made me turn it up, for I had an idea 
it was given to you by your mother on your tenth 
birth-day. It brought up old memories, and I said 
I would go over and see the old place, and so here 
I am. It was only after I sent over for you that I 
learned the old man was gone, or I would have 
come to the house at once." 

"You must come home with me now, John," I 
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said; "you know the place is yours. My father left 
no will, and you are the heir." 

He looked up in astonishment. 

"Indeed! indeed I" said he; "I had no thought of 
that. And you ? " 

"O! I must work under you, or get settled some- 
where else. Never mind me; I will get on." 

Nevertheless, my heart was sore within me. 
Farewell, pretty and dear Lucy Campbell! 

" You must come home with me at once, John." 

" I suppose so," he said absently. He seemed deep 
in thought. 

That night John gave me a sketch of his adven- 
tures since we parted. 

"I led a rough life," he said, "for some years 
about New York and other American towns, and 
one night was taken up for dead after a street 
brawl, which I bear the mark of yet," touching his 
brow. " I was not gone, however, and was nursed 
into health again by two women into whose house 
I chanced to be carried. It was a mother and 
daughter. The girl and I took a liking for each 
other and got married. I settled down for a while 
at regular work, but shortly the mother died and 
left us in possession of a bit of money. We agreed 
to go west and buy land. We did so, and after ten 
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years of hard work I find myself pretty comfort- 
able, and owner of an estate as large nearly as 
Braidwood, which only requires to be as conve- 
niently situated to bring in almost as much money." 

" And how is your wife, and little Will, and the 
little girl, John?" I asked. 

"How the deuce do you know I have a little 
girl? I suppose I must have mentioned it. I left 
them all nicely/' 

I did not tell John then how I knew about the 
little girl, but he heard it all afterwards. 

After a few days, during which he seemed to 
" calculate" a good deal, John said to me: 

"Will, here's what I am going to do, and you 
need not say a word against me. You shall have 
the house and the half of the land. The other half 
I shall sell, and use the money to enlarge and im- 
prove my own estate. I shall be happier yonder, 
and you will be happier here in the old place." 

And so it was arranged. 

I married Lucy after all, and so prospered in the 
world that I was able in the course of years to buy 
back the old land, and, as all my friends know, am 
now as truly the Laird of Braidwood as my fathers 
were before me. 

The dream, which probably saved me from a 
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very awkward predicamant, and which in some 
particulars accorded so remarkably with fact, still 
remains the one mystery, of my life. I have no 
naturalistic explanation of it to offer, but having 
related the whole circumstances exactly as they 
occurred, must leave the question as to whether it 
was or was not "all a dream" to your own con- 
sideration. 



THE END. 
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